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Goodly Gain in Giving 
U. L. C. A. TREASURY SHOWS INCREASE IN 
APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCE OVER 1940 

Tue fiscal year of the United Lutheran Church in America ends June 
30 and the report of the benevolent payments made by its members through 
their synods gives much material for thought. 

If each year we lived stable and normal lives, both economically and 
religiously, our benevolent fund would grow with the increase of our mem- 
bership and with any improvement in our state of grace. All conditions 
throughout the world have been far from normal during the past ten years, 
and so it is with great satisfaction we note some steady increase in recent 
years and especially the one just closed. Since 1932 our record has been 
as follows: 

YEAR ENDED JUNE 30 


19325 PSL ATIATANT 1937, 2.anean ee $ 968,206.93 
{933% 00 ote, (4s 86659701 _. 994,690.88 
19345 te ie 6045 060.61 987,017.21: 
10851 ee wee 900,575.06 1940...) eee 1,032,552.18 
TET aclecteai nt ae 916,151.31 1941. eee 1,101,$25.63 


We are almost back to the 1932 receipts, and every mission and benev- 
olent enterprise of the Church is inspired and stimulated. 

As never before, the Church needs money to carry on its work because 
of the great opportunities which are open to it in all parts of the world. We 
must meet these opportunities and show the world that the Christian re- 
ligion is neither dead nor asleep during this period of hatred and devastation. 

The love of God still constrains us. 


RECEIVED A/C APPORTIONMENT 
FOR FISCAL YEAR JULY 1, 1940, TO JUNE 30, 1941 


Synod Amount Received Budget, 1940 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania .rccccccncnmcnencmnenens $ 197,511.55 $ 394,506 
United Synod of New York ... t 110,727.10 286,513 
North: Carolinas et. ectein nanan eres 27,883.97 55,071 
Maryland ............ ater 84,596.28 86,964 
South Carolina ...... See eae ae EeceeT has Ee 9,500.00 42,883 
Central Pennsylvania “sana enc amini teen eat ate 8B eeeeas 247,475.98 322,141 
Virginia (ce eye eee ahaa ate ae et eines ae ae 19,008.16 34,803 
Ohione. 99,266.19 134,945 
Pittsburgh . 5 82,917.07 153,607 
indiana. .......... Dh ered Ast apse: Vee! othe) 9, Ree a 20,264.89 35,126 
Tim O18 ponca irate ee Oe Oe ee 47,500.00 84,897 
Texas 4,607.09 9,506 
Mississippi 476.08 648 
oy ee eee 2 ee int ee err eanee SNE ee pea tL at 9,300.00 23,427 
ING Chige ne ere h sy Mela el coe ee acetate Sees eR oe 11,131.00 12,491 
Georgia-Alabama ... fee 7,209.86 8,085 
Canada oy ac tee Ae te 1G en es cl eee aoe 6,388.83 42.332 
PRAT SAS ts center tee Aree Ne ae 50 12,000.00 15,857 
Nebraska iit. icq cuca ceca eee eee ee 10,275.06 30,587 
Wiantbtaiig’ ie. ae ttl eae ae Sea it ore Ne ere 4,713.00 31.983 
Wisdovest ° sx... ct bee eee ee ey ite 1,791.84 23.614 

California, x 5:..Bvnlid Specie oan sabe, Soi ends Bey, 9,852.66 12,037 
Rocky Mountain. ... =r 3,651.35 4,800 
IN orbhiw Ost ivi. Oi rac tes ieee eater eh re Pn bene wc 45,989.23 85,338 
Manitoba = 2.2.02 See tee eee ee eee eee ae 1,115.00 18,813 
Raciie yt. <a eeee WA Se Es PORE Re 5,488.86 6,312 
Nova Scotia coco. Ree 975.56 6,043 
West Virginia . 7,028.66 9.555 
Slowalk- Zion ,.....cc cunts een ecm ee ee ee ee 1,033.40 12,919 
PLOPIC a veka) scious ee ee et irtis erat ey 3,063.23 3,310 
Kentucky-Tennessee Pesce sian nde wr ah Be Ea eh ae 9,083.73 10,887 

$1,101,825.63 $2,000,000 


E. CuareNce Muinuer, Treasurer. 
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Pennant Above Flag 


In many of the world’s great navies, at the hour of 
divine worship on Sunday at sea, an impressive cere- 
mony can be witnessed on ships where a Navy Chaplain 
is aboard. The Church pennant is hoisted at the mast- 
head above the national emblem and remains. there 
until the service has been concluded. Only that pennant 
is ever flown over the national emblem. 

When and by whom the Church flag was introduced 
and the rite of hoisting it inaugurated in the American 
Navy we have not learned. It can well be an adaptation 
of a custom existent in the fleets of other nations, whose 
rulers sent forth expeditions of conquest and claimed 
as one objective the winning of unbelievers to the faith 
symbolized by the cross. 


But American traditions and the sincere testimony of 
the founders of the republic imply such a recognition 
of divine providence as the Navy’s custom exhibits. It 
is our conclusion that in these days of confusion and 
international strife, not. less than in previous crises, the 
desire that God’s will may prevail continues dominant 
among us. 

Beneath the ceremony and the symbolism there must 
be character. Officers and men alike dare not be mere 
actors in an impressive rite. But a navy’s personnel 
reflects the people whence they come. The religion im- 
planted in the youth of the nation is what they have on 
board ship. It is thus “up to the church” to maintain 
“the faith of the fathers.” 
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“Te Chasen in The News 


Ministry by Mail 

Sray-AT-HOME church members get their religion by 
way of the postman in Danvers, Mass. For those who 
can’t or won’t go to church on Sundays, the Rev. Allen 
W. Clark sends by mail a complete service, starting with 
the opening prayer and containing a Bible reading, a 
four hundred-word sermon, and a closing prayer. Even 
the plate is passed by mail. The people respond gen- 
erously, Mr. Clark says. 

Mr. Clark began his mail-order ministry in a Vermont 
parish several years ago. Snow, sleet, and cold had kept 
many of his parishioners away 
from church. But the mail must 
go through, and Mr. Clark 
thought his messages could also. 
Today his service envelopes go 
into the homes of the shut-in, the 
deaf, mothers of the very young, 
prisons, army camps, and to the 
haunts of vacationers. 

Ministry by mail “reaches a 
group that has been greatly neg- 
lected because prior to the use of 
the mails no way of ministering 
to them had been devised.” 

The Rev. L. L. Dunnington, Methodist pastor of 
Duluth, Minn., reports great success in the use of cards 
«which he prepares as guides in personal weekday devo- 
tions. On each card is a verse of Scripture, a fifty-word 
sermonette, a sentence of instruction about observing a 
few minutes of silence at the beginning and end of the 
day and before each meal, and an “affirmation of faith.” 
These cards get scattered around rather generally. Busi- 
ness men put them on the office desks, and housewives 
pin them up over the kitchen sink. Dr. Dunnington 
believes people welcome practical help in their efforts 
to pray. 


Return to Religion 

The Ladies’ Home Journal in a leading editorial in the 
September issue calls attention to the serious loss suf- 
fered by American families when “grace before meals” 
is neglected. 

The Journal is beginning an editorial campaign in the 
interest of “the stability and security of families gath- 
ered together three times a day .. . the simple gratitude 
of parents in giving thanks to some outside power, some 
force beyond their control.” 

Hit-or-miss meal habits of modern families are to 
blame, editors of The Journal believe. ““We never seem 
to get together any more,” is a common complaint from 
parents, who have been sacrificing one of their greatest 
opportunities to guide, influence, and train their 
youngsters. 

“America is acutely hungry for the reassurance and 
consolation of deeper family relationships,” say The 
Journal. editors in commenting on the campaign they 
are launching. 

Several radio programs enjoying nation-wide pop- 
ularity are signing up for service in bringing indifferent 


By G. ELson RUFF 


people back to religious practices. “One Man’s Family” 
is among programs reported to be ready to feature the 
need of Sunday school attendance in connection with 
Religious Education Week, beginning September 28. 

The contribution of the movies to heightened respect 
for the church will be largely in connection with the © 
forthcoming film, ‘““One Foot in Heaven.” 

“One field of the highest importance remains as yet 
practically untouched by the screen,’ writes J. L. 
Warner of Warner Brothers. “That is the life of the 
Protestant minister in the American community—his 
ideals, his problems, his influence upon the men and ~ 
women among whom he lives. No class of men has 
played a more powerful and dynamic role in the up- — 
building of American civilization than these devoted ~ 
raen of God... . We want One Foot in Heaven to be a | 
permanent tibute of the American motion picture in-— 
dustry to one of the noblest types of American life and 
character. 

The committee selected to appoint a minister to advise 
Warner Brothers in making this film included Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, Dr. Daniel Poling, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
Bishop James Freeman, according to a statement by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale in The Intelligencer-Leader. Dr. 
Peale states that the minister’s part will be played by 
Frederick March; the minister’s wife by Martha Scott. 


Wisconsin 

Asout half of the people of Wisconsin are of Germanic 
origin. About one-third of the other half are Scan- | 
dinavian. That means a lot of Lutherans. 

In a population of 3,000,000 there are 650,000 Cath- 
clics, 500,000 Lutherans, and 300,000 non-Laitheaae 
Protestants. 

“The racial and religious factors in higher education 
are reflected in the voluntary religious census at the 
state university,” reports The Christian Century. In | 
the decade 1930-40, the number of Lutheran and Roman | 
Catholic students ee virtually doubled, while the num- 
ber of those claiming other religious preferences has | 
remained practically stationary. 


More Bibles a} 

NEARLY 2,500,000 more Bibles and portions of the 
Bible were published in 1939 than in 1937, according to 
a report by the Bureau of Census from returns of the | 
1939 census of manufacturers. Total for 1939 is 7,947,848. 

The Gideons, who distribute Bibles in public places, _ 
have completed the largest year in their history, with ‘ 
nearly 141,000 Bibles and 210,000 Testaments distributed — 
to the Tinted States armed ores 

The American Bible Society is supplying the Scrip- 
tures for war prisoners in German camps and elsewhere N 
in Europe, and has supplied up to July first 111,619 Gos- | 
pels, 35,384 Testaments, and 5,985 Bibles in this field. 
It has aa provided a vast quantity of Bibles for the 
United States Army and Navy. 

Nearly $100,000 has been spent by the Bible Society 
for the unusual program carried on during the past year. — 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Following a recent meeting of the cardinals and arch- 
bishops of all France, a report was widely published 
‘August 8) from Vichy urging close collaboration be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the various lay organiza- 


tions for the national welfare, to “bring respect for hu- 


man dignity and its essential liberties.” The appeal 
further states: “We think that Catholic action should 


be increased for the good of the Church and France 


itself.” The purpose is admirable and worthy of suc- 
cess; but what and where is France in all this? What 
will the parties concerned do under the conditions of 


_ France’s divided sovereignty, with even that of Vichy 


_humiliatingly limited? Vichy has dubious ways of ex- 


ercising “respect for human dignity and its essential lib- 
erties.” And what will the cardinals and archbishops 
do in the case reported by a refugee Alsatian priest on 
his arrival in Lisbon a short time ago? He asserts that 


_ the splendid Gothic Cathedral in Strasbourg has been 


secularized by the conquerors of Alsace, and turned into 
a museum. Details are added to describe how its altars 


_ have been stripped of their sacred trappings, all religious 


services in the cathedral forbidden, and the Bishop and 
his attendant clergy refused admittance. But probably 


_ this is another exaggeration of a local incident. 


Spain’s Dictator, General Franco, has been very quiet 
about his “First Tank Division,” stationed at La Linea, 
a place on the borders of Gibraltar. This “purely Span- 


ish” unit of modern warfare is completely equipped 


with German tanks and other necessary paraphernalia. 
It is also heavily staffed with officers and non-coms who 
speak the purest imported German. This equipment—40 
trainloads of it— passed through France to Spain in 
sealed cars two months ago, together with the men to 
handle it. This “Tank Division” is professedly Spanish, 
since it flies the Spanish flag; but its particular insignia 


is the Condor, which, incidentally, was the insignia dis- 


played by the Nazi contingents which served with 
Franco in Spain’s recent Civil War. Spain and France, 
by the way, are furnishing curious examples nowadays 
cf independent nationalities. 


Jerusalem witnessed _a strange sight (August 5) when, 
in the presence of Prince Peter of Greece and his Rus- 
sian Emigré wife, Irene, a special intercession service 


/was held in the Greek Orthodox Church on the Mount 


of Olives. The purpose of the solemn call to worship 


_ was to invoke divine aid for the success of the Russian 


armies in their present conflict with the Nazi forces. 
Gathered around the royal pair were Orthodox believ- 
ers, the consulars-general of most of the small nations 
which had been overrun by the Nazis, and many pro- 


_fessed bolsheviks, whose Soviet system had savagely 
_ persecuted all forms of religion, but particularly the 


te 


Christian. Nevertheless the bolsheviks were in earnest 
attendance, and it is likely that they found this “opium 
of the people” a very present help in time of trouble. 
An old observation comes to mind—when “The devil 
was sick, the devil a monk would be: the devil was well, 
the devil a monk was he.” 


The U. S. Office of Education is doing its bit, through 
Commissioner J. D. Studebaker, to strengthen the “good 
brother” ties with the Latin American peoples. The 
line of approach is not through improved economic con- 
ditions. Rather the Office of Education seeks to deal 
with the injured sensibilities, the sore spots of national 
pride and racial feeling that have been so irritatingly 
rubbed in our literature. To this end a particular project 
is being forwarded—conferences with publishers and 
authors of textbooks used in our own schools, in order 
to purge from them all inaccuracies and prejudices con- 
cerning Latin America, all inadequacies of treatment. 
Our Latin American brothers want their opinion of 
themselves more highly appreciated by their big brother, 
Uncle Sam; and who can blame them? 


The Current absorption of a group of Protestant schol- 
ars in a new revision of the Bible is bound to arouse 
many gloomy fears in certain religious quarters. Even 
before its publication there are bound to be many times 
repeated the reputed warnings and curses of Revelation 
22: 18, 19, in condemnation of this form of sacrilege. 
That gesture of supposed reverence for the sanctity of 
Scripture has accompanied every revision ever made of 
Holy Writ; yet the revisions have continued to be made 
through the centuries, and believers have generally 
been glad in the end that they were made. In this case 
again the purpose is to remove old and misunderstood 
forms of speech, obsolete words and phrases, awkward 
constructions—in short, to conform the Bible to modern 
understanding in words and forms of living speech. Re- 
visions, intelligently and reverently performed, should 
always be welcomed, even in colloquial phraseology. 
Strange as it may seem, every effort in that direction is 
a natural return to the conditions under which the orig- 
inal Scriptures were first presented to the eyes of the 
early believers; for these fashioned the living Gospel of 
Christ in the forms of speech the common people used, 
and not in that of the classic language of their day. 


The American Catholic hierarchy is disturbed. The 
particular reason now lies in the results of some surveys 
conducted by Father E. F. Garesche, a Jesuit priest of 
New York. He records, on the basis of 43 American or- 
ganizations of nuns investigated by him out of a total of 
206, that the sisterhoods are at present receiving only 
three-fourths of the number of candidates they need 
yearly to sustain their ranks. This is partly the result 
of a steady decline of “postulants” since 1936. Reasons 
offered are (1) the changed economic status of women; 
(2) since 1929 girls could get jobs more easily than their 
fathers or brothers; (3) secular social work offers the 
satisfaction of service to others without the restrictions 
of monastic vows; (4) smaller Catholic families; (5) the 
greater social freedom of girls in the family and society. 
The seriousness of the problem for the Church is in- 
dicated by the major part played by the nuns in the 
American Catholic operations, considering that the 
152,159 nuns of their 206 orders outnumber the 50,203 
priests and monks in a ratio of 3 to 1. 


ei - Girdling ervuice 


Navy Chaplains Minister 


From Seattle to Samoa 


From Shanghai to Portsmouth 


Chief of Chaplains R. D. Workman Interviewed 


By the Editor 


Tue date is August 8; the place is Washington, D. C. 
More definitely the office to which we had been directed 
is located in the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Building, 
on Constitution Avenue, in the ever-growing capital city 
of the United States. We had evidence of what Mr. 
Roosevelt calls “the present emergency” when we ap- 
plied for admission to the office of Captain R. D. Work- 
man, chief of chaplains of the Navy of the United States. 
A policeman gave us an initial inspection and passed us 
on to a registration desk where a sharp-eyed young lady 
validated our claim to 
have an appointment, 
handed us a badge, 
and telephoned ahead 
that “we were on our 
way.” Incidentally, 
our inquiry about an 
elevator to the fourth 
floor was answered 
with the information, 
“There are no ele- 
vators. We walk.” 
We saw no armchair 
patriots en route to 
our destination. We 
did see, then and 
later, hundreds of 
hurrying clerks, evi- 
dence of the impres- 
sive amount of clerical 
work required by 
Uncle Sam’s Navy. 
Indeed the long build- 
ing three and four 
stories high was im- 
pressive in size. 


WE WERE CORDIALLY WELCOMED 

Under such circumstances our desire to meet and talk 
with Chief of Navy Chaplains Workman could not be 
other than an addition to the crowded daily program of 
a busy man. His cordial reception and his patient re- 
sponse to our questions and guesses bear witness to his 
appreciation of the sincere interest of us Lutherans in 


R. D. WORKMAN, CAPTAIN 


Chief of Chaplains, U. S. Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Editor is deeply indebted to Chief of Chaplains R. D. 
Workman; to Chaplain Thomas B. Thompson, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard; to Chaplain J. F. Robinson, U. S. S. Washington; to Chap- 
lain H. W. Howe, Navy Yard, Philadelphia; and to Lieutenant 
Scott G. Lamb, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the Navy. We are, of course, as civilians, densely igno- 
rant of the duties of chaplains and of activities of men 
on board ships and in navy yards. The chaplain’s recep- 
tion indicated his readiness to give us some insight into 
life at sea as our Lutheran men will live it in coming 
months. 


The conversation had not long continued before we — 


realized that despite the numerous yards and stations 
over which the Navy has jurisdiction, the primary field 
of activity is not on land but at sea. The big word in the 
service is ship—and not any sort of craft that will float, 
but one which can be used to defend the nation from 


| 
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attack at sea. Sea and shore duty of chaplains alter- — 


nates on an average as follows: three years at sea and 
two years on shore. But the months in port are devoted 
to work following the years afloat or in preparation for 
years to come. The unit of residence, we mean to say, 
is the ship, and the dominant reason for equipment and 
personnel is ability to fight. 


We came into Chaplain Workman’s office with one or 
two “prepared ideas.” We had visualized the duties of 


clergymen admitted to the Navy as pastors with the 


crew of the ship on which they are stationed as their 
parishes. It seemed a perfectly feasible way to construct 


en article on “The Lutheran Pastor in the Navy” that 


readers of THe LUTHERAN will understand. 
The chaplain dealt gently with our idea, but as his 
descriptions grew in volume and variety he definitely 


indicated much’ that is different from a congregation — 


such as pastors on land are called to serve. One start- 
ling, penetrating characteristic came more and more in- 
to contrast as he talked. It was this: one cannot put on 
his hat and coat and walk out on the work, nor use the 
family automobile to attend a meeting of brother min- 


isters. Except by communications and occasional periods — 
“in port” for supplies or repairs, the ship is the chap- | 


jlain’s world. The same observation applies to all on 
board. 


.; 
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CAREFUL SELECTION 
Another distinction is soon found when naval activ- 
ities are described. It is this: the draft law does not 


apply to the personnel of the service except that a 


draftee can offer himself for that branch of military 
service, subject to the regular rules governing admis- 
sion. We remarked that Uncle Sam seems quite careless 
in issuing his invitation. In our city you can find at 
street intersections a sign which reads, “Join the Navy 
and see the world.” But reference to this apparently 
generous hospitality led to the reminder that a stiff ex- 
amination precedes acceptance. To be eligible the ap- 
‘plicant should have two years of high school or its 
equivalent; he must have excellent recommendations 


__ from “references,” and be in good physical condition. 


Three years ago, we were told, one out of every twenty 
who sought to join the Navy and see the world obtained 
the coveted privilege. 

As the chief of chaplains spoke more in detail of what 
the ministers under his direction do for the men to 
whom they are assigned for service, we become more 


- convinced that the sailor’s life does not consist chiefly 


i 


_ of the cruise. So far as the chap- 


in remembering who’s who in his ports of call, nor in 
lcoking over the side of his ship at the skylines of the 
world’s great cities. Arrangements are made by which 
a practical educational training of high cultural and 
practical value is available to the enlistees who choose 
to accept the opportunity, and most of them find reasons 
to choose lines of study “or else.” In this educational 
regime the chaplain is an important factor. 


“A HAPPY SHIP” 
We digress for a paragraph to introduce a phrase 
heard in connection with naval duties, “a happy ship.” 
A more formal or at least a word nearest in meaning to 
the phrase would be morale. It refers to the relation- 
ship between officers and crew, among the officers, and 
among the members of the crew. It is no more an im- 
aginary attribute of life at sea than is the state of the 
machinery or the quality of the stores. It is so much of 
an entity as to require periodical reports to the “higher- 
ups” from the officers whose positions are related to 
cheerful, prompt, and efficient performance of duty. In 
appraising “what it takes” for a happy ship, one again 
needs to remember that those on 
board a battleship or a cruiser, or 
the small vessels of the fleet, are 
dependent on resources within 
themselves to fill the hours of the 
days or the weeks or the months 


lain’s contributions to morale are 
concerned, they are easily dis- 
cerned in the schedule which 
Chief of Chaplains Workman 
sends to clergymen who consider 
applying for an appointment. His 
directions follow. 


A CHURCH SERVICE AT 
THE GREAT LAKES 
NAVAL TRAINING STATION 
IN ILLINOIS 


“DUTIES OF THE NAVY CHAPLAIN 

“The duties of the Navy Chaplain are primarily re- 
ligious. There are additional duties, however, which fall to 
the lot of the Navy Chaplain that are not the privileged re- 
sponsibility of the average civilian Pastor or Parish Priest. 
These additional duties are in connection with activities pro- 
moted in the Navy for the advancement of the mental, moral 
and physical, as well as spiritual welfare of the personnel. 

“A. Religious duties may include: 

Holding of Divine Services, Baptisms, Marriages, 
Funerals... 

Conducting Sunday Schools, Bible Classes, Re- 
ligious Instruction .. . 

Visitation of Sick and Imprisoned ... 

Conferences, Consultations, etc. . . 

“B. Miscellaneous duties may include: 

Supervision of Ship or Station Libraries... 

Correspondence with relatives of personnel... 

Assist with educational activities, athletics, recre- 
ation parties, motion pictures... 

Supervise sightseeing parties, entertainments, 
ship dances, Christmas parties... 

Editor or contributor to Ship or Station Paper... 

Co-operate with social and welfare organizations 
ashore... 

Navy Relief Work—Work of a sociological nature 
having to do with personnel and their families 
and dependents—sickness, hospitalization, do- 
mestic problems... 

“The Chaplain must be, therefore, a man of excep- 
tional ability. He must be a good preacher—possess tact and 
patience—and have those characteristics we think of as re- 
siding in a diplomat. Because of the various responsibilities 
which may be his it is imperative that his education be 
sound; that he exemplify in its broadest aspects the spirit 
of tolerance and Christian charity; that he possess a keen 
interest in youth and the Religious Welfare of young men.” 
(The italics are ours, but again and again in our conversa- 
tion Chaplain Workman stressed the fact that the chaplain’s 
“parishioners” are for the most part young men whose atti- 
tude toward life he is helping to form.) 


FROM CHAPLAIN THOMAS B. THOMPSON 
Information given in Washington was complemented 
by paragraphs in a letter written us by Chaplain Thomas 
B. Thompson of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, who is the 
senior of the five members of the Chaplains’ Corps 
whose rank is that of Captain. 


His communication 


BACK TO DUTY AFTER SERVICE 


contains answers to queries addressed him by Tue Lvu- 
THERAN’S editor concerning morale, divine services, and 
the chaplain’s place on the ship “in case of war or actual 
combat.” His letter reads in part: 

“The chaplains have a lot to do with the maintenance 
of morale. I am enclosing a memo which reveals about 
what is expected of a chaplain in the way of initiation, 
collaboration, and co-operation with other departments. 
The chaplain of a ship, as a rule, plans the recreation; 
does some instructing in fundamentals and in elemen- 
tary subjects if any men need same; gives counsel many 
times daily; goes with men on outings and sightseeing 
parties; arranges for entertainment and often leads in 
the production of entertainments, smokers, dances, and 
so forth. He conducts a large correspondence with men’s 
families, and at times with officials for the benefit of the 
men. The chaplain conducts Bible classes, if possible, 
during the week and then, of course, the regular Sunday 
Givine services. By all means the chaplain has much to 
do with the maintenance of a ‘happy ship.’ 

“When divine services are held on a ship or station, 
the church pennant is flown above the flag, which is low- 
ered a bit to make this possible. It is a lovely sight. 
Just as the church flag is raised in position, church call 
is sounded by the bugler. If a bugler is not aboard, 
church call can be sounded on the ship’s bell or the 
word passed accordingly. 

“If the fleet is assembled, divine service might be held 
simultaneously for all the ships with chaplains, unless 
some work or unavoidable duty compelled change in 
time. Then, some ships favor nine o’clock, some ten 
(mostly ten). The senior officer present would send out 
a signal for the ships in his group or command, stating 
the hour for church services. However, it is not re- 
garded as a ‘fleet service’ when held this way on each 
separate ship. 

“There is a fleet church service held, however; usually 
when the entire fleet assembles on special occasions such 
as has been done at San Francisco or New York, of 
which you have been informed, no doubt. At such an 
event the commander in chief announces the fleet 
church service for all ships, and delegations assemble— 
one Catholic, another Protestant, and, if requested, one 
Jewish, and so on. These march to the church desig- 
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nated for the service as planned. It is indeed a mag- 
nificent spectacle—admirals, high-ranking officers, and 
men participating. 

“In ease of war or actual combat, the chaplain, if there 
is one aboard, has, as a rule, assigned as his station the 
‘main dressing station,’ under the senior surgeon. Here 


ke would minister in his own way to the injured and 


dying (if any). When a certain call is sounded, every- 
body aboard the ship immediately goes to his assigned 
station and remains on duty until relieved by competent 
authority, or until the proper call is sounded, which all 
know when they hear it.” 


THE “SPREAD” OF CHAPLAIN DUTY 

In introducing our appeal to Chief of Chaplains Work- 
man for information, we suggested that he might be 
described ecclesiastically as the bishop of a world-wide 
diocese. He accepted our allusion to the near and far 
ministry of the men in the Naval Chaplains’ Corps with 
the remark in our article’s heading, “From Seattle to 
Samoa, from Shanghai, China, to Portsmouth, U. S.” 


Then he advised me that-there are approximately 150 


chaplains on duty in the Navy. 

By number of years of service or by distinguished per- 
formance in the line of duty, the corps divides into five 
ranks: Lieutenant Junior Grade, Lieutenant, Lieuten- 
ant Commander, Commander, and Captain. These 


/ 
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ranks parallel ranks in the Army of First Lieutenant — 


to Colonel. 


From “naval notes” we turned to ascertain, if pos- 


sible, how many persons are in this department of our 
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THE MEN IN THE SERVICE LIKE TO SING 


Chaplain Bernhard Guldseth (center) and Chaplain 
Walischlaeger (right) at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station 


government’s business of defense. We may state on good 
authority that there are now more than 300,000 officers 
and men serving in the U. S. Navy. Ships built and 
building number 645, of which thirty-two are battle- 


ships. The personnel (officers and crew) on one of the — 


largest of Uncle Sam’s fighting craft can be 1,800. That 
would be a large, compact parish for one chaplain. 


alias. 
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But our Navy’s journeys are usually in groups of 


ships: we read of “two ocean” fleets, and that means 
vessels whose bases are on the West or the East coasts 


J 
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of the United States. A chaplain’s ministry may be dis- 
tributed over a number of vessels. In particular, ar- 
rangements are made to provide both Protestant and 


Catholic services by means of what are called “church 


parties.” Catholics on a ship whose chaplain is a Prot- 
estant can apply for transportation to a vessel whose 
chaplain is a Catholic, and vice versa. But all the chap- 
lains hold a “General Service” each Sunday at 10.00 
A. M., the situation permitting. Chaplain Robinson of 
the U. S. S. Washington told us: “A few minutes before 
10.00 A. M. the shrill sound of the bosun’s whistle will 
be heard all over the ship, signaling Divine Worship. At- 


-tendance is not compulsory, but ship’s discipline re- 


quires the interruption of all conversation, card and 
other games, silencing of radio broadcasts, and an atti- 
tude of respect for the rites of religion. 


America’s tradition of religious freedom is respected 
and compulsory presence at divine worship is not a reg- 
ulation. The attendance varies in percentage, the ability 
and popularity of the chaplain having much to do with 
it. It reminded us of conditions in land parishes. There 
also the quality of preaching has some effect on the 
count of members in their seats. 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE NATION 


Once we read of the portions of the United States 
represented in the material used in constructing a bat- 
tleship. Practically every section of “the States” made 
some contribution. As to personnel, no portion of the 
nation is out of contact with opportunities to join the 
Navy and see the world. There are sixteen “naval dis- 
tricts,’ beginning with number one in Maine and ending 
with number sixteen in the Philippine Islands. The 
areas of the central and western sections of the country 
are the larger. The Department maintains ten Navy 
yards, the largest and perhaps the oldest being League 
Island in Pennsylvania. 


Recruiting stations are maintained in thirty-five cities 
distributed in twenty-seven states of the Union. Fol- 
lowing acceptance in the service, comes a course of 
training in a naval training station. Next comes “gen- 
eral service at sea unless selected for service school 
instruction.” Of schools there are ten kinds in which 
basic instruction is given under the headings Electrical, 
Ordnance, Communication, Clerical, Machinists, Metal 


_ Workers, Wood Workers, Bugler, Hospital Corpsman, 


and Music. Advanced courses are also provided. 


We can dimly understand the intense pride of able 


_ Navy chaplains in the “members of their parishes.” One 
_ of them, whose name we refrain from giving, very def- 


initely eulogized work among men in comparison with 
a congregation in New England to which he had min- 
istered. We can also understand why the civilian’s at- 
titude of superiority toward sailors on shore is inter- 
preted by those who know what goes on during naval 
activities as reflecting ignorance and class traditions of 
the landsman rather than any correct perception of what 
is under the cap of the naval enlistee. They are not 
gathered from the undercrust of along-shore dregs of 
humanity, one of them indignantly commented to us. 
The language he used is so superior to our own that we 
quote it verbatim: “People are dead wrong in their 
notion that the Navy’s men whom they see ashore have 
one foot in hell and the other on a banana peel.” 


On Lutheran Union 


Recent Missouri Synod’s Discussion as 
Reported in “American Lutheran” 


ANYONE who is reasonably well acquainted with the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America, and par- 
ticularly with that of the Old General Synod, ought to 
know how important it is for the safeguarding of Scrip- 
tural truth to make unity in doctrine an unconditional 
basis for church fellowship. Hence, no one who wishes 
jealously to guard the full doctrinal position of sound 
Lutheranism will even for a moment think of faulting 
the person who insists on such a basis for unity. It is 
unfortunate, however, that we humans always tend to 
go to extremes, and that while seeking to emphasize 
one truth, we seem to find it necessary to under-empha- 
size or silence another truth. It is so important, there- 
fore, that we who unanimously insist on complete loy- 
alty to the Scriptures understand the meaning of the 
word “complete” in this connection and remember that 
the same Jesus Who said the church should teach men 
“all things whatsoever He hath revealed” also prayed 
that they who believe in Him “might all be one.” No 
man ever has the right to underestimate or understate 
the importance of this truth because of his zeal for some 
other truth in Holy Writ.—It was interesting to observe 
in the open hearings held by Committee No. 3, which 
dealt with intersynodical and doctrinal matters, how 
these two truths were emphasized. It seemed, at least 
to this writer, that the great majority of those who at- 
tended the committee meetings, as well as the conven- 
ion as such, wanted to make sure that while the one 
thing was done the other should by no means be neg- 
lected. How great the interest in the question of Lu- 
theran union was on the part of convention delegates 
can be seen from the fact that on one day fully one 
hundred twenty-five men left the convention sessions 
in order to attend the open hearings of Committee No. 3 
and one evening an even larger number of men devoted 
several hours to a discussion of this subject——We feel 
confident in the light of what happened at Ft. Wayne 
that the cause of Lutheran union was aided by this con- 
vention. Resolutions finally adopted by synod were 
carefully worded so as to show proper consideration for 
affiliated synods in the Synodical Conference and also 
for the American Lutheran Church and its affiliated 
synods in the American Lutheran Conference. 


A New Record 


Tue little Mississippi Synod must be getting a thrill 
out of its record-breaking achievements. It stands at 
the head of the thirty-two synods with 100 per cent 
apportionment paid, and now it takes a new position in 
an all-time record. With all regular and special appor- 
tionments paid—synod, U. L. C. A., college, seminary, 
Orphans’ Home and Old Folks’ Home—it has made an 
appropriation, from a “balance” in its treasury, for an 
advance subscription to the 1942 Year Book for a copy 
for every church councilman and church leader in the 
synod! Now that is something to write about! That sort 
of thing converts “objection” into “objective” and “com- 
plaint” into “competence.” Who follows in its train? 

W. H. GREEVER. 
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Zeal for a Good Work 


North Dakota Congregation Puts Friendly Competition and Forfeits nto 
EVERY MEMBER VISITATION 


Mr. Byron Thompson and the Rev. Donald N. Jensen, and 


St. Mark’s Church, Grand Forks, N. D. 


THE success of the Every Member Visitation set-up 
and follow-up does not depend upon geographical loca- 
tion, the age or experience of the pastor, the size or the 
age or the financial ability of the congregation, or 
smooth-working and efficient organization methods of 
procedure. The success of the Every Member Visita- 
tion, and every other worthwhile program for that mat- 
ter, depends upon Christlike consecration and co-opera- 
tion on the part of the pastor and his official personnel. 
Where there is such consecration and co-operation, the 
congregation always responds favorably! 


Two Outstanding Illustrations 


In the second installment in this series on the Every 
Member Visitation last week the new plan developed 
over the last two years by Dr. Alvin E, Bell, pastor of 
Glenwood Church, Toledo, Ohio, was explained. This 
week the new plan developed last fall by the Rev. Dor- 
rance N. Jensen, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Grand 

Forks, N. D.—a pie altogether different from Dr. Bell’s, 
but with equally favorable results—is explained. 

These two congregations afford interesting contrasts. 
Toledo is one of the five largest cities in populous Ohio; 
Grand Forks is a modest little city of about 20,000 in 
sparsely populated North Dakota. Dr. Bell is one of the 
veteran service pastors in the United Lutheran Church 
in America, having been in his present pastorate twenty- 
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eight years; Pastor Jensen was ordained just ten years 
ago. Glenwood congregation numbers 1,193 confirmed 
members, 981 communing, 1,046 contributing; St. Mark’s 
congregation numbers 367 confirmed members, 283 com- 
muning, 275 contributing. Glenwood’s total expen- 
ditures, according to synodical minutes for 1941 ex- 
ceeded $27,000; St. Mark’s total expenditures, according 
to synodical minutes for 1940 were $4,900. These con- 
trasts are sufficient to prove the fact emphasized in our 
opening paragraph. So, we'll now give our attention to 
Pastor Jensen’s set-up and some of the results. 


An Old Plan in a New Setting 


Pastor Jensen’s set-up revolved around an old-time . 


plan better known outside than inside church circles. 
It was nothing more or less than the “Contest Plan.” 
First, he delegated one of his leading laymen, Mr. Byron 
Thompson, to take general charge of the whole Every 
Member Visitation set-up. Mr. Thompson is circulation 
manager of the local newspaper, a long-time member of 
the congregation, an enthusiastic worker, and has a 
well-developed sense of humor. The first thing he did 
was to hand-pick twenty men from the congregation 
upon whom he felt he could depend. Some idea of his 
success as a chooser of men is gained when it is known 
that in the two meetings which all were expected to 
attend there was a 100 per cent response. He divided 
the men into two groups, and selected a captain for each, 
called them. together, and explained his “Contest Plan.” 
They took to it like a duck takes to water. Certain def- 
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inite rules were to govern the contest, and the losers — 


were to pay for a steak dinner for the whole group. 


Schedule of Points Plus and Minus 
A detailed schedule of “points” for the guidance of 
each team was worked out with meticulous care: 


2000 points for the team that reported all pledges by! 


Sunday, December 1. (Both teams went to work 
the last Sunday in November, the twenty-fourth, 
so the Visitation covered seven full days. Under 
the rules both teams had to report the eighth day.) 
points were allowed for each pledge reported. 
extra points for each increase on pledge for cur- 
rent expenses. 

extra points for each increase on pledge for benev- 
olence. 

points for each $1 collected on unpaid 1940 pledge. 
points for each new pledge. 


100 
250 


259 


50 
250 
There were 200 penalty points charged against each un- 
reported pledge. 
There were 200 penalty points for leaving the pledge 
card with a member. 
There were 200 penalty points for each reduced pledge. 


Interesting Sidelights 
In his comprehensive report, copy of which was filed 


with the Laymen’s Movement last March, Mr. Thomp- | 


son gives a wealth of information. 
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1. Practically all the twenty men who made up the two 
contesting teams were the younger men of the con- 
gregation—none over forty years of age. 

2. The date set for beginning the Visitation was Sunday, 
November 24, and the deadline for final reports by 
each team was Sunday, December 1. Every report 
was in the hands of Mr: Thompson on the deadline 
date! 

3. The Thursday preceding November 24 Mr. Thompson 
sent a letter to all members of the congregation—the 
only one that went to all members. 

. The next day he sent a card 8 x 16 to each of the 20 
men on the two teams telling them to be in the church 
the next Sunday for the Commissioning Service. He 
explained to them that his reason for sending such a 
big card was because they were preparing for such a 
big event. The men got a big kick out of that card, 
and every single one of them was present for the 
Commissioning Service. 

5. Following the Commissioning Senane the men had 
dinner together in the basement of the church, the 
Women’s Guild being on the serving end. After din- 
ner final instructions were given, and the two teams 
immediately began their eight-day contest. 

. It was at this final instruction meeting that the pledge 
cards were turned over to the Visitors. And now, get 
this—in the words of Mr. Thompson’s report: “On the 
reverse side of each card I had a notation showing the 
balance due up to the end of 1940, so that in the event 
the Visiter could make a collection, he had before him 
the amount due on the pledge, and he could use that 
information to try to make a collection if the member 
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had a large amount unpaid on his pledge. Visitors were 
supplied with receipt books to make everything or- 
derly.” (Approximately $332 was collected as the 
result of this venture!) 

7. Mr. Thompson still speaking: “The work of making 
contacts among the members of the teams was left en- 
tirely with the team captains. I kept in constant touch 
with them, and saw to it that they worked with their 
men. By Sunday, December 1, every pledge was re- 
ported by midnight, the deadline. This means that 
the entire Visitation was cleaned up during a period 
of eight days. And we had exceptionally good results.” 


Mr. Thompson’s Report Shows That 


Team No. 1 reported 100 pledges. Sixty-three showed 
an increase for current expenses. Forty-two showed an 
increase for benevolence. There were 27 new pledges! 

Team No. 2 reported 98 pledges. Fifty-one showed an 
increase for current expenses. Thirty-six showed an in- 
crease for benevolence. There were 32 new pledges! 

The total net increases for current expenses amounted 
to $10.25 per week. The total net increase for benev- 
clence amounted to $3.10 per week. 

So, out of 198 pledges, 114 showed increases. And the 
total number of new pledges was 59. 

The total net increase for current expenses for the 
year will be $533. 

The total net increase for benevolence for the year 
will be $161. 


Church Stakes Set 


First Trek Westward ends in Organized Lutheranism 


West of the Appalachian Mountains 


THE pioneers who moved down the western slopes of 
the Appalachians and out upon the plains beyond had 
time for hearty hospitality in the midst of their slashing 
at the forests, the nosing of their cumbersome ox-drawn 
wooden plows through the root-bound forest mold, and 
the year-round drudgery of piel log ‘cabin hoacchold 
economy. 

' Almost everybody kept open house for itinerant 
preachers—which sometimes did not make the pastoral 


' work of Lutheran missionaries easier. A Lutheran pas- 


tor, returning to an isolated settlement where he had 


catechized and confirmed young people six months pre- 


viously, might have been shocked on some such occa- 
sions, but if he were experienced, he could hardly have 
keen surprised. Sometimes such a missionary would 
find the locality had entertained several itinerant 
preachers since his last call, and that those preachers 
had discoursed on such matters as immersion, emotional 
convulsions as the test for real conversion, and other 
subjects that led the catechumens of his last visit into a 
morass of befogged uncertainty. 

The Ohio Valley of the first forty years of the nine- 
teenth century had about everything of ancient Babel 
except the unfinished skyward tower. Every ism that 
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disturbed the religious thought of the day took root 
there, for a while at least. Shakerism, Mormonism, 
Communism, and much else had ephemeral flourishings 
there, in a wild heyday when any tree stump could be 
an ample pulpit, and hair and beard grown down to the 
waistline sufficed as badges of the prophetic office. 


Conservation by Language 

In view of all that, one can sympathize with the sen- 
timent that made some Lutheran leaders in the new 
country wish the work of the Lutheran Church to be 
carried on in German. The language barrier could be 
an\expeditious defence so long as congregations were 
rural, and the economy of each community was well- 
nigh self-contained. Things continued that way, pretty 
generally, until around 1825. When a change set in, it 
was met by some adjustments on the part of the first 
Lutheran synod west of the Appalachians. The Joint 
Synod of Ohio and Adjacent States eased the current 
strain by providing for the formation of an English con- 
ference within its framework. It did not concede quite 
so much when it authorized a school for training pastors. 
The school trained pastors for work in German. 

But all the measures taken to meet the situation 
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proved inadequate, because of something the synod 
could not do: It could not raise the Appalachian Moun- 
iains ten times higher than they were, and thus keep 
the Pennsylvanians and the Marylanders out of Ohio. 
Those emigrants came, lured and facilitated by enact- 
ments of the federal government. They were lured by 
the action of that government in extinguishing titles of 
the Indian tribes to the one-third of the Ohio area that 
had been reserved from white settlement by the Peace 
of Greenville. They were facilitated by the building of 
the National Road all the way from Cumberland to the 
plainlands of Ohio—and they had ready and waiting 
all else that was needed to fill that road with a caravan 
that went on for two decades and more—covered wagons 
with the heavy burdens of thrifty households rumbling 
and creaking weary westward miles, and flocks and 
herds that none could even guess at numbering. 

No one, apparently has ever done justice to, or even 
fairly noticed, one of the great home mission achieve- 
ments of the early history of the old General Synod— 
the planting of the church in the extinguished Indian 
reservations of Ohio. No man or group of men planned 
cr directed it. It happened as casually as dandelions 
flower in a lawn, and it was just as persistent. 


Westward Ho to Farms 

Only a small fraction of the area of Ohio, when it was 
cepened for settlement, failed to fall into the hands of 
speculators. The speculators combed the east for set- 
tlers. Just about the time the General Synod was cr- 
ganized, there began something like a mass movement 
of Lutheran farmers to settle on former Indian lands 
that had become the ,property of speculators. Those 
lands were just north of the line that in 1795, General 
Anthony Wayne had laid down, from what is now 
{ndiana to the upper Muskingum Valley in Ohio. Lu- 
theran pastors went with those Lutheran settlers, or 
followed them closely. 

Today one can see the result of what followed, on any 
map of Lutheran churches in Ohio. From the region 
east of Canton, westward to Lima, churches are clus- 
tered today, like the Milky Way in a map of the sky—a 
striking instance of what can happen in home missions 
by arriving on the field in time. Here the Lutherans, 
coming in, trampled out the footprints of departing 
Indians, and log Lutheran churches soon were substi- 
tuted for Indian council houses. 

All this contributed to the stressings, wrenchings and 
storms that the first synod west of the Appalachians was 
soon to know. Once the synod had been criticized in the 
east for upstart progressivism in changing its status 
from that of a conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania to that of a synod. Now sons and successors 
of those former critics were standing on its own soil, 
and characterizing it as old-fashioned, unprogressive, 
and lost in slumber. However much it might try to 
please these newer critics, it seemed possible to do so 
only at the price of displeasing another element growing 
stronger each year in its midst, a constituency of Lu- 
theran immigrants come direct from Europe. 


The Needed Leader 

Above all, the educational policy of the synod was 
displeasing to the settlers from the east. They wanted 
English-speaking pastors. trained in a school where the 


courses were conducted in English. And in time, they 
got that—a fragile little effort, at Wooster, Ohio. That 
came when synodical disintegration and re-integration 
became inevitable, and the English Synod of Ohio was 
organized. The Rev. Ezra Keller was called from a very 
successful pastorate at Hagerstown, Md., to take charge 
of the school at Wooster. He was dynamic, he was prac- 
tical-minded, and withal, he was rather a mystic. 


He traveled over Ohio, and came to a straggling little — | 


village at the very end of the National Road, and 
preached on a June Sunday in the courthouse. A quar- 
ter of a mile away, through the windows of the court- 
house, he could see an eminence, where giant oaks, 
boldly rising slopes, and ravines, had forbidden clearing 
and plowing since the first 
settler had come. He saw 
there what no other man 
could see—a plain tall college 
building towering above the 
oaks. 

Mystic that he was, Dr. 
Keller needed no more 
urging than that. His sup- 
porters ridiculed to his face 
his purpose to build a college 
there, and white-haired old 
Johannes Stauch, first Lu- 
theran missionary to cross 
the Appalachians, rose and 
stood confronting them, 
Keller’s only partisan. Facing 
both, the infant English Synod 
of Ohio yielded almost unan- 
imously to his confident and eloquent pleas. 

Ezra Keller got the oak-grown eminence as a gift 
from the little village at the end of the National Road, 
with a pledge of money enough, if and when collected, 
to erect there the building he alone could see. Mean- 
while, he built two churches—financing those enter- 
prises more with the strength of his character than with 
money. Also, he rode a circuit as pastor of four other 
congregations, financed college operations, taught 
classes, and found relaxation in soliciting subscriptions 
to the Lutheran Observer. . 


Six years of that, and then a farewell visit to his aging, 
and widowed mother in the Middletown Valley of Mary- 
land, the rapt confiding to some friends—“I shall never 
see this place again on earth”—and typhoid. Before his 
thirty-seventh birthday, and on the eve of Christmas, 
they made his grave beside the college campus. The 
plain tall building he had dreamed stood now—Witten- 
berg College of Springfield, Ohio, an obvious reality to 
the eyes of lesser men, looking down upon that grave. 


Lutheranism, pouring over the Appalachians, had 
come to a milestone of its trail across America. It had 
been planted in the hearts and homes of faithful people 
rooted to soil that had been complete wilderness fifty 
years before. It had been planted in churches reared in 
towns and hamlets, and by grass-grown rural roads. It 
had been planted in synods that by now were reaching 
out to the Mississippi. It had been planted in an institu- 
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The Man Who Saw a 

Lutheran College on 
the Hill 


tion of higher education, permanently located, with its — 


supreme purpose the preparing of native sons of the 
region for the ministry of the Word and Sacraments. A 
grain gs of mustard seed had been planted. 
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By Ear S. Rupisit_, Pu.D. 


We are having a problem with our six-year-old 
daughter, who tells her playmates fantastic stories of 
happenings in our home and unusual exploits of her 
own which are plainly not true. If anyone questions 
her story, she quickly invents another to protect the 


+4 first. I have reasoned with her and punished her, but 


she continues the stories. I am further worried about 
the impression she is leaving with her playmates. One 
little girl was angry at her because “she tells lies.” 


A lively imagination, limited experience in the world, 
and a desire for attention are the probable explanation 


for this situation. It may also be that the girl has a 


strongly developed sense of the dramatic which is find- 
ing a kind of expression in a rather dull life. 

Many “children’s lies’. are the result of an active im- 
agination at an age of immature reason and of experi- 
ence so limited that the child cannot clearly distinguish 
between what he imagined and what he actually experi- 
enced. Every child desires attention. Some children, 
for various reasons, do not receive enough attention to 
satisfy. This is especially true if certain characteristics 
make a boy or girl rather undesirable to playmates. 
Denied recognition or attention, the child reaches out 
for it. Sometimes “tall stories” capture attention and 
win satisfaction of a kind. 

For several years in a child’s life “children’s lies” are 
not uncommon, and are not ordinarily a matter for 
worry, though misrepresentation of fact is never to be 
encouraged. Help the youngster to observe or examine 
facts carefully. Praise him or her for accurate reporting. 
Talk over the reasons why one should be truthful and 
careful in making statements. Let everything be done 
in a kind and understanding way. 

It can be explained to the child’s playmates by telling 


them that he or she desires certain things to happen, 


and in talking about them pictures them as actually 


happening, and is carried away by imagination into 


almost believing they have happened. That is, the child 
has not yet learned to distinguish between what has 
happened and what is desired. 


When our boys were little they were easy to handle. 
They listened to me and we got along without argu- 
ments or quarrels. It seemed that they were taking 
jor granted that my decisions for them and my direc- 
tions were for their good. Now they are twelve, fifteen 
and sixteen. The youngest pays little attention to my 
wishes, and the older ones deliberately disobey. They 
are good, dependable boys-in most things. But they 
cannot be allowed to do just what they want or to dis- 
regard my directions, when I know better what is good 


for them. What would you do? 
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Happenings in the Family 


A NUMBER of things occur to me as I read your prob- 
lem. You seem not to realize that your boys are grow- 
ing up. It is impossible to think of boys in their ’teens 
in terms of childhood obedience. Even the youngest is 
now out of childhood. “Obedience” is not a satisfactory 
term to be used in connection with young people of 
fifteen and sixteen. A happy co-operation, sharing, 
give-and-take, and self-direction are more in order. 

It is quite natural that the youngest boy should want 
to do as his older brothers do. They are an influential 
part of his environment, which he cannot escape, His 
“following” tendency is really wholesome. 

At their ages your boys will naturally resent having 
to account to parents for every move they make. It 
should be expected less and less. They must increas- 
ingly take on responsibility for themselves. Inasmuch as 
you have no daughters, it may be that you have tried 
to bring out feminine behavior in them. This is a rather 
common tendency in mothers who have no daughters, 
especially if they had no brothers. The father should 
be taking a large part in counseling and guiding these 
adolescents. His counsel may be more acceptable to the 
boys than yours. 

Many adolescent problems are solved in childhood. 
Confidence should be cultivated early, and nothing 
should ever be done to impair it. If we will, right 
through the progressive stages of childhood, share time 
and experience ‘generously with children, welcome 
every type of question and answer questions candidly, 
try to understand why they do or fail to do certain 
things, and treat them as much as possible as adults as 
they grow up we shall have fewer problems than if we 
try to hold a rod over them up into adolescence. Of 
course, there are times when parents must speak firmly, 
but more frequently it will be a matter of helping young 
people to see a total situation and its implications, and 
ot leaving the decision with them. 


My daughter was married a few months ago. The 
couple have been living with us since that time. We 
have tried to do everything possible for them and to 
make things pleasant, but they are dissatisfied, espe- 
cially my son-in-law, and they want to move into a 
one-room apartment. They are so much better off here 
that.I cannot see them going into such small quarters. 
What can I do to make them see that it is better for 
them to remain here? 


It is natural that you should desire to have the couple 
with you, but, everything considered, they will be better 
off alone, even if they are in small quarters, have to live 
simply, and must deny themselves many things. It is 
rarely satisfactory, though sometimes necessary, for a 
young couple to move in with either set of parents. The 
earlier part of married life is a time of adjustment one 
to the other, and both to the total new home situation. 
For such an experience they need to be alone. Living 
with!ja family is certain to make these accommodations 
more difficult, deny the couple freedom of expression, 
and may even lead to serious difficulties. Do not hinder 
the couple from going to housekeeping. Give them 

, whatever help and encouragement you can. 
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Among 


Ourselves © 


Now the Tasting Bar 


Tue word “bar” hast lost its former sinister and dis- 
reputable meaning. There was a time when no lady 
would let it cross her lips without a proper curling of 
the nostrils to indicate her opinion of such a place. It 
signified definitely a place where strong liquor was dis- 
pensed to a strictly masculine clientele: a not very 
high-grade clientele at that. A woman who would be 
seen in a bar or even admit she knew much about it 
was quite declassé. 

How times have changed! Department stores now 
have “Perfume Bars” where milady can sniff a variety 
of fragrances and decide which is best suited to her own 
personality. The “Hat Bar” is also for her convenience. 
So is the counter that modern architects have placed 
between kitchen and diningroom and termed a “Break- 
fast Bar.” 

The latest form of bar, at the present writing, seems 
to be the Tasting Bar. It has been opened by one of the 
housekeeping institutes at the entrance to its kitchens 
to increase the institute’s taste-testing activities. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, it makes it simpler to 
serve the large groups of people who are invited to 
sample and criticize the results obtained with recipes, 
food products, and cooking appliances being tested. Each 
recipe, we are told, is prepared and taste-tested time 
after time, until measurements, time temperature and 
directions are so accurately determined and so clearly 
worded that the recipe can be very easily followed and 
will give uniformly satisfactory results every time. 

The tasting bar appears to have a very worthwhile 
aim. If people are going to hand out recipes, let’s have 
them accurate. Can you imagine anything worse than 
getting hold of a new recipe, following it with pains- 
taking exactness, and having it fail because the recipe 
itself was wrong? 

Taste-testing sounds quite scientific and modern. As 
a matter of fact, it is as old as humanity. How many 
times have we marveled at the bravery or the despera- 
tion of the person who first taste-tested an oyster? And 
I suppose every other food which we now accept so 
calmly was once a subject of conjecture and debate. 
Was it edible? The only way to tell was to try it and 
find out. Taste-testing was the only answer. 

Some might like to see the church fall into line and 
set up tasting bars where modern men and women 
could quickly and easily try Christianity and see how 
they like it. A writer in one of the current magazines 
says that those who criticize the churches are largely 
those who haven’t attended services for years. If they 
would just try them they would find them worth the 
effort of going on Sunday morning: Perhaps the church 
should find ways to eliminate even that small effort. 

To such an idea, we say a quick and unhesitating, 
“No.” The church has no need for tasting and testing. 
Its recipes for full and abundant living have been tried 
over and over for thousands of years. Thousands upon 
thousands of people have seen what results are obtained 
by following the rules. Even those who have lacked the 


will to follow them in their own lives have seen the: 
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effect in others. There is no need to test the recipes 
further. They are adequate as they have been given. 

What we do need is more concentration in accepting | 
the accuracy of the directions. Every cook knows what 
sad results she sometimes gets from trying to make 
changes according to her own whim. Omitting an in- 
gredient may be equally disastrous. Or reading baking 
powder for baking soda. Slipshod reading sometimes 
turns good materials into a mess that is fit for nothing 
but to cast out and hidden from the eyes of men, espe- 
cially those of the man of the house. 

Christianity needs no tasting bar. What it does need 
is a larger number of people who will accept the direc- 
tions at their face value and follow them as given. 


Save Gasoline and Like It 


‘a 


- 


“Br patriotic. Co-operate with Mr. Ickes. Save gaso-— 4 


line.” These are familiar words just now and we gladly 
plan to do our part, no matter how inconvenient. 

I can think of one very pleasant way to save gasoline. 
Take a canoe ride. Paddle your canoe a mile or so up 
your favorite creek; arrange the pillows and yourself 


comfortably; lean back and relax. If your favorite creek — 


is like mine, the current will calmly and lazily carry 
you and the canoe downstream with such a mesmerizing 
effect on you, and such a devastating effect on your cares 
and worries, that you will soon forget you have any. 
There is perfect peace and serenity in the overhang- 
ing trees fencing the creek on both sides, birds singing, 
reflections in the water giving back double measure of 
sky and trees and wild life. You smell the good woods 


earth, sweet pepper in bloom, wild rose; and who knows’ — 


how many other growing things, mysterious and un- 
accounted for? Never had I considered a toadstool 
worth looking at until I glimpsed it growing on the 
banks of the stream in unsurpassably brilliant orange 
against green moss and in luscious watermelon pink on 
brown earth. You'll see beauty in unexpected places. 
And you'll move slowly! How delightful to go some- 
where slowly, to have no care how far you go or when 
you arrive. It is tonic for the nerves. Maybe, if you are 


quite still, my tiny friend, the blue-winged damsel-fly — 
will perch her slender blue-tipped body upon your arm — 


as she does sometimes upon mine and idle along with 


you. She rests awhile, then flies away only to come — 


back and settle again. It’s oddly gratifying to be trusted 
so by the dainty damsel-fly. 

There is no better place to draw near to our Father 
in heaven than the solitude of His woods. Jesus knew 
this when He lived on earth. Cruelly burdened by the 


cares of the world, He desperately needed God’s help, — 


and often went into the woods to pray. David sang of 


his experiences, “He leadeth me beside still waters. He d 


restoreth my soul.” 
You and I can have the same refreshment, but we'll 


never get it motoring over long miles of road. A sol- : 


itary mile or so on a tranquil stream can give you peace 
and happiness that you will never find in many miles of 


gasoline burning. So save gasoline. Take a canoe ride. 


c GERTRUDE H. PEARL. 
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Vacation’s End 


The Lathrops Are Back in Bordenville 


I was unpacking. Joan was helping—more or less. 
Two suitcases had been dispatched to the attic. I 
tackled the third with determination. 

“Why is it,” asked Joan, “that it’s so much more fun 
to put clean things into a suitcase than to take out the 
dirty ones?” 

“I don’t know why, Joan, but it certainly is.” 

“It’s fun to start things, like when I start a new color- 
ing book or something; but you always have to make 
me finish it before I get a new one.” 

“TI guess you are right. We have to finish this vacation 
before we can have another. So let’s get these soiled 
clothes down to the washer as fast as we can. Here’s a 
bundle for you. I'll bring the rest.” 

As the suds began to swirl in the washing machine, 
Joan kept right on talking. “I guess Jesus didn’t bring 


'so many clothes home from a vacation, because He 


didn’t have as many. When He was a little boy, He just 
had one.dress. Our teacher told us. But His mother 
didn’t have an electric washer. She had to wash every- 
thing at the village well. So I guess it was about the 
same after all. Do you think He hated to come home 


irom vacations, too? Or didn’t He care?” 


“T wouldn’t know about that, Joan. You see we can 
only be sure of what the Bible tells us about Jesus when 
He was a boy. But we can guess some things from what 
we know of Him as a man. Whether He minded coming 
home from vacations, we don’t know. We do know that 
He always did what His parents thought He ought to 
do, unless He knew God wanted Him to do something 
else. So whether He minded or not, He finished up 
what He started.” 

“Isn't there any place where it says whether He did 
late to finish or not?” 

“Not when He was a child. We know that one time 
when He was grown up He would have been glad not 
to have to finish a very hard thing. He even prayed to 
God not to have to do it. But when the time came He 
did it bravely.” 

“You mean, even when He was grown up he had to 
do things He didn’t want to do?” 

“Of course. Grown-ups have to do things they’d rather 
not do, just as much as children do.” 

“But you don’t have to go to bed when you don’t 
want to. And no one makes you eat things you don’t 


I realized we were back on familiar ground. She knew 
the answers as well as I did. I was not going to be lured 
into repeating a lecture we both knew by heart. 

“While these things are getting clean, let’s go put 
away those sweaters and things, shall we? See if you 
can get yours sorted and in your bureau drawers while 
I get at mine. I'll race you.” 

We were still at it when Mark came in. His face was 
shining. “We’ve almost finished the lawn. You’d never 
know it was the same place.. We’re almost through. So 
can I go fishing with Tommy?” 

“If you aren’t quite finished,” broke in Joan impor- 
tantly, before I had a chance to open my mouth, “you’d 


petter be sure it’s all done first. Jesus always finished 
what He began. whether He wanted to or not.” 

I groaned inwardly. To have my well-meant explana- 
tion made the basis of an argument was almost too 
much. 

“Mercy,” I managed to laugh, “you sound a thousand 
years old. Mark is quite able to decide things like that 
for himself, you know.” 

“But he said he was almost finished. That means not 
cuite, doesn’t it? And you said Jesus always finished 
things.” 

“There’s one thing we must be very careful about, 
Joan, and that is that we never say what Jesus did when 
we are trying to show that other people are wrong. If 
we really want to please Him we will be kind to each 
other first of all. That is the most important thing.” 

“So may I go fishing?” asked Mark, not to be dis- 
tracted from the main purpose of the conversation. 

“What does your father say?” 

“He says that if we can dig our worms by the time he 
is through with the lawn and ready to go out to make 
calls at the hospital, he will give us a lift that far. If you 
have no errands for me. And you haven’t, have you?” 

Only a tyrant would have said, “Yes.” I am no tyrant. 
He rushed off to dig worms. It is so good to have my 
triendly, happy son in place of the rude aggressive 
stranger we had with us the last few days of the trip. 
Joan may hate to come back from vacation, but there 
is no doubt that Mark is glad to be home. 

So are the adult members of the family. Jerry came 
in the kitchen door as I was heading down to take the 
clothes out of the washer. He was looking very cheerful. 

“Well, the lawn is under control and I’ve thought out 
the general outline of a sermon to boot. Now, Ill get 
cleaned up and make those calls at the hospital before 
lunch. By tomorrow I ought to back on schedule.” 

As I hung the wash on the line, I laughed at the 
thought of running a parsonage on schedule. I had tried 
it once with almost tragic results. Perhaps it can be 
cone, but not in Bordenville. But who wants a cut and 
dried timetable, anyhow? What our life lacks in reg- 
ularity it makes up in variety. 


Naughty 

Nora’s 

Nonsense 

THE trees are whispering 
together 


On the borders of the lake. 
Are they talking of the 
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O Lord Jehovah ... thou art clothed with honor and 
majesty: who coverest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment; who stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. 

Psalm 104: 1, 2 
“My God, how wonderful Thou art, 
Thy majesty how bright! 
How glorious is Thy mercy-seat, 
In depths of burning light!”—Frederick W. Faber 


* * * 


And he said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground. Exodus 3:3 


“Jesus, where’er Thy people meet, 

There they behold Thy mercy-seat; 

Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed ground.”—William Cowper 


* * * 


For verily that which hath been made glorious hath 
not been made glorious in this respect, by reason of 
the glory that surpasseth. II Corinthians 3: 10 


“In Thee all fullness dwellest, 
All grace and power divine; 
The glory that excelleth, 
O Son of God, is Thine.’—Frances R. Havergal 


Light shall shine out of darkness ... to give the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ. II Corinthians 4: 6 


“OQ Word of God Incarnate, 
O Wisdom from on high, 
O Truth unchanged, unchanging, 
O Light of our dark sky!”—W. W. How 


For if the ministration of condemnation hath glory, 
much rather doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory. II Corinthians 3: 9 


“Of Thy Cross the wondrous story 
Be it to the nations told; 
Let them see Thee in Thy glory 
And Thy mercy manifold!”—Arthur C. Coxe 


* * * 


Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye 
worship the Father. John 4: 21 


“For Thou, within no walls confined, 

Inhabitest the humble mind; 

Such ever bring Thee where they come, 

And going, take Thee to their home.”—William Cowper 
* 


* % 


For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
shall be revealed to us-ward. Romans 8; 18 


“Then glory yet unheard of shall shed abroad its ray, 
Resolving all enigmas, an endless Sabbath day.” 
—Bernard of Cluny 
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Whether tailor-made or homespun, fashioned for the 
exclusive wearer or cut for the commoner, clothes lend 
a superficial glory to the wearer. A more real glory 
surrounds the garments created in the fashions-house of 
heaven and spun in nature. God clothes His creatures 
in beauty. But only His own celestial garments are of 
surpassing glory. : 


It is said Sir Walter Raleigh took off his costly cloak 
and placed it over a mud-hole in the path of Queen 
Elizabeth. Any gentleman will take off his hat in def- 
erence to a lady. Moses was told to “put off his shoes 
from off his feet”—the Oriental parallel to taking off 
one’s hat—when standing on “holy ground.” In church 
or wherever we feel God’s presence, let us have the 
reverential attitude. 


How was the bride dressed; and the attendants? If- 
such questions loom large with us westerners, imagine 
their emphasis among Orientals when sheiks, kings, or 


rajahs, and their retinue, pass by. Clothes attempt to 


“show” a greatness inwardly lacking. So the external 
glory of ceremonial observances of “the law” appears 
vain when seen in the light of “the glory that sur- 
passeth.” 


A friend with sad, drawn face, had an internal cancer 
which could be arrested only by radium. Months later 
inner joy beamed through her countenance like the 
radium rays that saved her. Even so may saddened 
faces and burdened lives be transformed and made 


ee has 


radiant through the shining of God’s grace from within. 


Within the quiet of the laboratory Madame Curie un- 
covered some of the mysteries of radium, and learned 
how its rays could save the suffering. In the laboratories 
of nature and of revelation Moses unveiled the greater 
glory of the Moral Law and its high ministration. But 
beyond all material, mental, and moral ministries is “the 
ministration of righteousness” through Jesus Christ. | 

When a non-churchman remarked to Theodore Roose- 
velt that one could worship amid the beauties of nature 
better than in a dim and gloomy church, the forceful 


“Teddy” retorted that he had yet to see a man taking — 
his Bible into the fields or kneeling under a tree. Ap-— 


pointed places are best, but Jesus told the woman at 
Jacob’s well that “God is a Spirit,” and “they that wor- 
ship him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 


A “golden age” to come is the dream and hope of the . 


soul. Heaven and eternal bliss are revealed to the Chris- 
tian as that future state. If we cut out this golden goal 
from our thinking and planning, life becomes an enigma 


¢ 


and disappointment. It is a satisfying practice as well 
as a good doctrine to believe with St. Paul, “that the © 


sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 
compared with the glory which shall be revealed.” 


‘ 
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Nature's Glories 


As I sit by Lake Chautauqua, reputedly the highest 
of the larger lakes east of the Rockies, the exhilarating 
atmosphere exudes something lacking on lower levels. 
That something is inbreathed from every high and 
choice haunt of Nature where the beauties of earth 
reach up and kiss the loveliness of heaven, as they 
blend in mutual love. Spread out like a broad mirror 
is the lake, into which just now the full moon is begin- 
ning to peep above the northern horizon and to laugh 
through the twilight as she scatters a golden sheen of 
dancing reflections like an elfin pathway from shore to 
shore. Yonder in the west the sun has retired behind 


the hills, as the sky lets down an ethereal coverlet of 


gorgeous colors, to enhance perhaps the glory and en- 
chantment of her lingering splendor. The divine Painter 


~ has exhausted all the tints with which He paints the 


rainbow to make glorious the picture on the horizon 
where earth and heaven meet about the sunset. 

No wonder that here at Lake Chautauqua was writ- 
ten that evening hymn immortal, “Day is dying in the 
west; Heaven is touching earth with rest.” As if reflect- 
ing the glories of the evening skies, the earth spreads 
out a panorama of beauty like a carpet beneath. The 
placid lake, dotted here and there with sailboats, the 
greensward stretching out on every side, the flowers of 
man’s and nature’s culturing, the trees lifting their heads 
proudly and spreading their luxuriant foliage, and the 
background of hills in the distance, all combine to please 
the eye and entrance the soul. 

If in such beauty spots of earth Nature lavishes her 
charms, how much more gloriously must the Creator 
multiply the loveliness in Paradise! 


Sinai's Glory 


Far up beyond all panoramas of summer loveliness 
and beauty stretch the cold, bleak peaks of Sinai and 
other awesome heights. Despite their seeming frowns, 
they pierce the sky that peculiar glories may break 
through from heaven. Not only in the lightnings and 
the storms, but in the shining of the super-light of spe- 
cial revelation God there beams forth His glory. Not on 
the lowlands where the servile Israelites murmured and 
served false gods, but high upon God’s hill was revealed 


‘to the lonely mountain-man Jehovah’s will and glory. 


The heavenly radiance that shone about Moses was 
more than that of the manifestations of Jehovah’s wis- 


dom and power in Nature. It was the glory of His spe- 


eee 


cial presence as graciously revealed to His chosen friend 


and servant. So great was that immanent splendor of 


His presence that more glorious than the lightnings was 
the peculiar glow which lingered about the holy mount, 


and caused even the face of Moses to shine with re-- 


fiected light. That special radiance was dimmed only 
when he returned to the sin-darkened valleys below 
where the calf-worshipers danced ingloriously. 


Incarnate Glory 


Tue Sinai glory that beamed from heaven’s throne, 
and above earth’s highest pinnacles, mellowed into 
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lovelier glow as God’s will expressed in the Law merged 
into the Gospel revelation of His goodness. The glory 
from “the Sun of Righteousness” now beams with the 
light of Love from the holier mounts of the Beatitudes, 
the Transfiguration, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension. 
Through the hindering veils of carnality and of doubt 
God’s glory penetrates increasingly. With faith’s vision 
we behold not alone the beauties of God’s handiwork in 
Nature but the glories of His character and His spiritual 
creations revealed in Grace. 


“Ou, show us, Thou Being most gracious and mild— 
By the light of the heavenly flame— 
In the face of Immanuel, Thine image and child, 
How great is Thy glorious name!” 


The All-Glorious 


“Wat are those veils of woven light 
Where sun and moon and stars unite, 
The purple morn, the spangled night, 
But curtains which Thy mercy draws 
Between the heavenly world and this? 
The terrors of the sea and land— 
When all the elements conspire, 

The earth and water, storm and fire— 

Are but the sketches of Thy hand; 

Do they not all in countless ways— 

The lightning’s flash, the howling storm, 

The dread volcano’s awful blaze— 

Proclaim Thy glory and Thy praise?”—Calderon 


“Tn its sublimest research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep, may count 
The sands or the sun’s rays; but, God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure: none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark; 
And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


“As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the silvery snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise.” 
—Gabriel R. Derzhaven. Translated by John Bowring 


“O pREADFUL Glory that doth make 
Thick darkness round the heavenly throne, 
Through which no angel-eye may break, 
Wherein the Lord doth dwell alone! 


“Our fainting souls the quest give o’er, 
Their weary wings no longer try: 
His dwelling we may not explore, 
We may not on His glory pry. 


“O Glory that no eye may bear! 
O Presence bright, our souls sweet guest! 
O Farthest off, O ever Near! 
Most Hidden and most Manifest!” 
—Thomas H. Gill 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

By printing in this issue the Labor Sunday Message, 
1941, approved by the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, we do not imply that this 
document has the endorsement of the United Lutheran 
Church. But all thoughtful persons have concluded, we 
believe, (1) that economic and industrial relations are 
in process of serious examination by leaders in basic 
social movements; (2) that a bitter conflict between 
radicals and reactionaries will follow if demands for a 
reconstruction or at least a modification of our social 
order are denied consideration; and (3) that the teach- 
ings of the Bible reveal principles of great value to a 
just and permanent adjustment of those concerned in 
economic and political affairs. 

To the extent that the Bible’s teachings have values 
that are applicable, the church through its teachers and 
leaders must make them known. For the churches to 
refuse all attention to prevalent problems of industry; 
that is, to assume that the Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of this world can be isolated from each other, 
is to blind themselves to what both the Bible and ex- 
perience teach. Some such attitude is not unknown 
among us Lutherans. We are prone to insist that our 
exclusive mission is to stick to “proclaiming the Word.” 
On that theory it is up to the world to take care of its 
own iniquities and inequalities. But our Saviour’s min- 
istry shows Him to have been deeply concerned with 
the conditions He observed affecting the people. To 
comfort ourselves with the idea often proclaimed—that 
Luther took no part in the class conflicts of his day, or 
in efforts to lessen the international injustices he en- 
countered in the sixteenth century—is to deceive our- 
selves. 

On the other hand, we personally do not agree with 
all the declarations in this year’s “Labor Sunday Mes- 
sage.” Beyond doubt, the kind of government estab- 
lished in the United States and Canada is reflected in 
the conflicts of labor and industry. But the church must 
not be tempted to insist that such a democracy as is 
found in the Dominion and “The States” is the only 
social order in which the Christian religion can flourish. 
Our religion is older than democracy. It has supplied 
the birthright to an eternal inheritance of heaven to 
slaves and to absolute monarchs. The dangers of over- 
statement show in the indictments of the church by 
both organized labor and organized industry. Leaders 
in each group have demanded pronouncements of ap- 
proval of their methods. Failing to enlist partisan par- 
ticipation, labor leaders have claimed that the church 
is chained to the chariots of the wealthy. Capital, on 
the other hand, advises the church to stick to saving 
souls for heaven and let them run the material affairs 
of mankind. Both groups have manifested prejudices 
and expressed wrong criticism. 

Vice-president Wallace, when Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, issued a study of the American economic situation, 
which contained the assertion (as we heard it in an in- 
formal address) that Protestantism can solve problems 
of hardship but fails in handling a state of abundance. 
His statement is a fair appraisal of the conditions in his 
country prior to 1933, when we heard him speak. A 


way must be found by which the distribution of the re- 
sources of our times can be more equitably arranged. 
A social order which allows for new forces and factors 
has reasons for claiming acceptance. 

We are confident that a new social order will confront 
our generation because the new factors of social value 
will insist upon recognition. Society’s form is that which 
reflects the handling of its resources. What the indi- 
vidual can claim as his own is what he can use pro- 
ductively. Once a farmer could actually claim legitimate 
title to ground, domestic animals, tools and shelter. 
What he produced was very little above the satisfac- 
tion of the needs of himself and his family. In that era 
cf fairly simple mechanisms, the purchase price of ma- 
chinery could be equivalent to owning it. Whatever 
wealth accrued from management, investment, and risk 
could be justly related to capital and assigned to owner- 
ship control. 

But now new energies have been found in nature 
and used. New machines have been invented which 
require articulation with other mechanisms and with 
management. There are also the advantages of higher 
culture which public schools and public facilities of 
many sorts provide. These facilities, provided by many, 
reduce the completeness of individual ownership and 
elevate the worker factor in industry to actual partner- 
ship. z 

The human relationships have become complicated, 
just as has machinery. The Gospel of Christ deals with 
relationships to our Maker, to our Redeemer and to our 
fellow men. Each of these articulations involves an 
ethical responsibility for which religion has guidance 
and grace. The church which expounds the Gospel can- 


not escape providing its applications to and in the social | 


order. When it does less than explain and proclaim the 
general principles, a more selfish system of moral philos- 
cphy is presented and somebody gets hurt. 


KEEP THEM IN MIND 

ONE purpose of the articles for which conferences 
with Chaplains of the Army and Navy have supplied 
the materials was to inform the readers of THE Lu- 
THERAN about military activities into which Lutherans 


end their fellow Christian citizens have entered. But if 


the main purpose does not lead to another, a great sin 
oi omission will lie at the door of pastors, teachers, and 
church members. The military addresses of enlistees 
and national guardsmen should be in the possession of 
their fellow members in their home churches. Com- 
munication by regular correspondence, and visiting 
where possible, must be maintained. 

The medium for this arrangement is the regimental 
chaplain. Parents and friends should obtain each sol- 
dier’s and each sailor’s military address and forward it 
to the chaplain of his outfit. A military address con- 
sists for the soldier of the person’s name, his regiment 
and company or battery and the fort, cantonment, or 
camp at which he is in training. For the sailor, the 


ae 


name, the training station at first and later the ship, 


navy yard, or station to which he is attached is desired. 
One copy of this address should be sent to the chaplain 
of the outfit; another should be given the pastor of his 


es 
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congregation. Be sure to copy from a soldier’s or 
sailor’s letter his military location. The chaplain can 
thus locate him promptly and set up the wider contacts. 

The chaplains are at once eager and positive about 
receiving the names and addresses of their fellow be- 
Jievers. You will give the soldier or sailor a friend by 
enabling his chaplain to meet him. 

Changes of addresses of our Lutheran Chaplains THE 
LUTHERAN plans to publish each month. In locations 
where there is no Lutheran Chaplain address a com- 
munication to The Chief Chaplain Military name of 
camp or ship, regiment, company “outfit” and suggest 
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that he set up communication through a Protestant 
chaplain. 

Congregations are requested to offer home hospitality 
to soldiers and sailors, who have “leave” from camp or 
ship. Officers join the chaplains in expressing apprecia- 
tion of such attentions. Chief of Chaplains Workman 
intimated to us that soldiers and sailors are well worth 
knowing. 

THe LUTHERAN plans to have a feature article descrip- 
tive of provisions for the soldiers and sailors belonging 
to U. L. C. A. congregations in Canada and another 
reporting on recreation centers now open to soldiers 
and sailors. 


Labor Sunday Message, 1941 


Approved by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
June 13, 1941 and issued through its Department of the Church and Social Service. 


Tue Christian concern for democracy, based on Jesus’ 
teaching of the dignity and essential brotherhood of all 
the children of God, long an influence in political insti- 
tutions, has more recently begun to find expression in 
economic and industrial relations. This concern sup- 
ports the right of the common man to a voice in deter- 
mining the conditions under which he works: The labor 
union movement, like political democracy, has its im- 
perfections; yet it is the major expression of the demo- 
cratic principle in industry. Employers in increasing 
numbers are freely granting to labor the right to or- 
ganize and are working out constructive relationships 
with unions on the basis of mutual confidence. In many 
industries, the men and women who work with their 
hands and tend machines are no longer a struggling 
minority seeking recognition and a just share of the 
profits of industry. They have become a great organic 
movement, involved directly in the worldwide struggle 
for the preservation and growth of democracy. 


Democracy’s Privileges 

In countries where liberty and equality prevail as 
ideals of human relations, there the labor movement is 
strong. Where they are not applied to industrial rela- 
tions, there unions are few and weak. Where democracy 
has been discarded, as in the totalitarian states, there 
the independent labor union movement has disappeared. 
The existence of these contrasting situations is not a 
mere coincidence. Democracy, by the very law of its 
nature, must extend into industrial and economic as 
well as political relations. Totalitarianism, by an equally 
inherent law of its nature, must destroy an independent 
labor union movement. Industrial civilization must 
either extend more democratic control to those who 
produce and to those who consume economic goods and 
services, or it must center total power in a political state. 
There seems to be no other alternative. If we cannot 
have the spirit of Christian democracy in industry, all 
democracy is jeopardized. 

It is well that church members face this fact and come 
to terms with it. A new missionary opportunity presents 
itself. The churches should urge the further application 


of the Christian principles of democracy to industrial 
and economic relations. If this new missionary call is 
heeded, the Christian forces will play a vital part in the 
era just ahead. If it is ignored, they are likely to have 
little part in solving our most urgent social problems 
and infusing spirtual life into society. 


Religious Concern 

The fundamental religious concern with industry has 
to do with its spirit and purpose. If we are to develop 
an economic order which will express the spirit of 
Christ, Who came “not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister,” the primary test of production and distribu- 
tion must be not a private advantage but the common 
good. A Christian spirit must find appropriate economic 
forms to fulfill its basic purpose of the greatest service 
to human need. 

In the area of industrial relations the churches must 
make clear not only that labor has the right to organize, 
but also that the principle of such organization is socially 
sound. At the same time as labor grows in power, it 
must assume the moral responsibility which power en- 
tails. Organized labor can command public support only 
as it deals effectively with various elements in its ranks 
which weaken confidence in its integrity. It must live 
up to the Christian spirit which is essential to democ- 
racy. It must itself practice democracy in control and, 
where necessary, put its own house in order. It must 
also refrain from discriminating against any workers 
because of color or creed. Many unions have led the 
way in fair interracial relations in their own member- 
ship and have set a worthy example to civic and re- 
ligious organizations. Others have yet to accept and to 
practice this Christian democratic principle. 

This hour of crisis calls for a Christian movement 
which has renewed its spirit and clarified its vision of 
the wider implications of its Gospel, and for a labor 
movement which has purified its practices and set its 
eyes on the farther goals of true democracy. All groups 
are summoned to work together for a better ordering of 
society upheld by religion on the one hand, and by the 
productive labor of hand and brain on the other. 
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By Way of Visions 
John’s Messages to Seven Churches, Keeping the Faith 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Revelation 2: 1-11. The Sunday School Lesson for September 7 


To the extent that the portions of 
Scripture chosen as the texts of Sun- 
day school lessons for the four Sun- 
days of September are concerned, the 
church will be invited to read and 
study the last book of the New Testa- 
ment. Its title is Revelation, a word 
sometimes misused by speaking it and 
writing it in the plural form. A rarer 
English term for this part of our Bible 
is the Apocalypse. This is a Greek 
word which has been admitted into our 
English language by dropping its last 
syllable. If a Greek of Paul’s day 
would have used apocalypse in ordi- 
nary conversation, he would have re- 
ferred to an “uncovering.” But the word 
acquired a somewhat technical sig- 
nificance, so that it was used by the 
beloved disciple to indicate that his 
communication to the church dealt with 
“things which must shortly come to 
pass.” 

The Rev. Dan B. Bravin, Jewish mis- 
sionary of the United Lutheran Church 
in America stationed at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., whose analysis of the first three 
chapters is a part of The Lesson Com- 
mentary for September 7, begins his 
comments with the sentence: “Revela- 
tion is the only prophetic book in the 
New Testament. Its author is John, 
the beloved apostle. The date of the 
book is uncertain. But it is generally 
assumed that it was written not earlier 
than A. D. 67 and not later than A. D. 
97.” It is commonly agreed that this 
portion of the New Testament and the 
Gospel of St. John are among the last 
books of the Bible to be written. 


Written From Exile 


What one might describe as the 
sources of the contents of Revelation 
give it further uniqueness. There is 
the widely accepted tradition that the 
beloved disciple had been banished by 
Roman authorities to the small island 
in the Mediterranean Sea known as 
Patmos. There he was the recipient of 
visions whereby he received with 
peculiar directness knowledge from 
God. He put it, “by His (God’s) angel.” 
It must be remembered at this point 
that the word angel as it is used in the 
Bible means a messenger of God, whose 
manner of creation is super-human. 

In the first chapter John indicates 
positively this divine source of what he 
is sending “to the seven churches which 
are in Asia.” He refers directly to 
grace “from him which is, and which 
was, and which is to come; and from 


the seven spirits which are before his 
throne; and from Jesus Christ, Who is 
the faithful witness, and the first be- 
gotten of the dead, and the prince of 
the kings of the earth.” There is not 
the slightest doubt as to the authen- 
ticity which John asserted to be his 
when he proceeded with his uncover- 
ing of conditions “which must shortly 
come to pass.” 


A Critical Situation 

We must not lose sight of the fact, 
however, that an actual condition con- 
fronting the establishment of the church 
was the occasion of giving the beloved 
disciple the visions which he recorded. 
A period of persecutions, for which 
the precedent was probably estab- 
lished by the Jews, had followed in 
various degrees of intensity wherever 
in the Roman Empire proclaimers of 
the Gospel of Jesus had penetrated. It 
is safe to assume that in Asia Minor in 
particular, where numerous pagan 
shrines were located, the attacks upon 
the Christians were very virulent. As 
is always true when persecutions be- 
come acute, some who were weak in 
the faith denied their confessions. 
John’s purpose was to strengthen the 
weary and comfort the persecuted. 


Seven Churches 


Seven places in the Roman Empire 
were cited in the visions. Those who 
interpret the book, attach some sym- 
bolic significance to this number 
seven: certainly the readers will notice 
that it occurs again and again in the 
twenty-two chapters of the book, com- 
plemented in some instances by its 
constituent numbers, three and four 
appear. The seven cities that were 
named stand as types of congregations, 
though the conditions which were in- 
dicated by John’s words are actual and 
not figurative. These cities were 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 
They were important centers of a part 
of the Roman Empire, especially to 
Roman citizens who bought the priv- 
ilege of collecting taxes or to whom 
had been committed the enforcement 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 1-7 
M. A Vision on the Lord’s Day. Rev. 1: 9-20. 
T. Toil and Patience. Rev. 2: 1-7. 
W. Faithful Unto Death. Rev. 2: 9-11. 
Th. God Knows. Rev. 2:18, 19. 
F. Imperfect Works. Rev. 3: 1-6. 
Sat. The Open Door. Rev. 3: 7-13. 
S. Knocking at the Door. Rev. 3: 14-22. 
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of Roman laws. They were in the sec- 
tion of Asia which was covered by St. 
Paul in his missionary journeys, and, 


by their contacts with the communities 


in which they were located, acquired 
each a characteristic trait. This can be 
asserted in view of the fact that John, 
in writing them, pointed to a virtue 
and to a fault in their way of life. 


Missionary Bravin “interprets” the 


descriptions which John has written of 
these congregations in an interesting 
way. Beginning with chapter two, he 
describes the church at Ephesus as 
typifying “the infant church, active and 
patient,’ but slipping in the intensity 
of its love for Christ. 


Smyrna is called “the church among | 
the lions.” The reference is to perse-_ 


cutions which had been particularly 
violent in that locality. It is observed 
that while tens of thousands sealed 
their faith in Christ with their blood, 
some fell away. 


Pastor Bravin’s characterization of © 


the church at Pergamos is “the church 
in a Christianized world.” By this 
phrase he has introduced a prophetic 
note. Pergamos, in John’s description, 
was a congregation in the midst of 
worldliness. Nevertheless, faith was 
maintained to the extent of martyrdom. 

Thyatira is “the church in the mists”; 
that is, it forecasts departure from the 


true faith. This is the revelation which — 


contains the reference to the spirit of 
Jezebel, doubtless the most hated 
woman in Jewish annals. John saw her 
as one “which calleth herself a proph- 
etess, to teach and to seduce my ser- 
vants to commit fornication, and to eat 
things sacrificed unto idols.” Many in- 
terpreters see in this reference the 
forecast of the Roman Empire’s shift 
to the Roman Church and the seduc- 
tion of Christianity from emphasis on 
the kingdom of God to an absorbing 
ambition to develop a visible earthly 
jurisdiction over men and nations. 

The progress toward greater and 
greater infidelity to the Gospel and to 
our Lord is indicated in the descrip- 
tion applied to the church in Sardis, 


The charge is that they had forgotten — 


what they had received. All except a 


few of the people had become ignorant 


of their calling. The Middle Ages, un- 
der the title, “the church in thick fog,” 
are typified. 

Mr. Bravin is explicit in finding in 
the message to the church in Philadel- 
phia a reference to the sunshine of the 
Reformation; and the seventh church, 
which is the one at Laodicea, he finds 
to be “in the shadow of death.” 


Seeing in prophecy both an imme-_ 


diate and a remote significance has the 
authority of long custom in the church. 


There is, of course, more or less of the ~ 


human element where such interpre- 


tations are made, but undoubtedly a 


prophetic significance exists. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ in Poetry 


Isaiah 53 
It is to be expected that poetry 


should turn to religion for some of its 


best themes. Poetry tells how the poet 
feels about anything. It has to do with 
the emotions. Religion can never be 
effective in the life of any man when 


' it is based on reason alone. This is the 


quarrel that so often arises between 
the matter-of-fact scientist and the 


_men of faith, the dreamers. Much of 


the criticism directed at the Bible and 
at Christianity is founded on this 
purely reasonable basis. Facts are 
‘thought to be mathematical only. 
Science will never destroy poetry. 


_ |The best scientist has no desire to de- 


_ The poet might well quote St. Paul, II - 


stroy it. Science and poetry live in dif- 
ferent worlds; they do not conflict. 
They view truth from different angles. 


- Corinthians 4: 18, “We look not at the 
_ things which are seen, but at the things 


which are not seen: for the things 


_which are seen are temporal; but the 


things that are not seen are eternal.” 


The Poetry of the Prophets 


Isaiah was a poet. This fifty-third 
chapter is poetic. It will always remain 


‘ a mystery to those who accept only 


- the exaltation of suffering. 
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cross. 
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prosy facts. The language is figura- 
tive. The very heart of the chapter is 
By) Hus 
stripes we are healed,” is a message of 
hope only to those who have spiritual 
perception. On a matter-of-fact basis 
the idea that there can be beauty in 
suffering, that life can come from death 
and kingship by sacrifice is plain fool- 
ishness. The Jewish leaders were too 
“reasonable” to make much of such 
passages as these. The late Dr. Alfred 
Hiller used to tell of a conversation 
with a Jewish salesman in a large New 


_ York department store. He was a very 


intelligent, well-read Hebrew and 
seemed ready to talk religion. Dr. 
Hiller asked him what he made of a 
chapter like the fifty-third of Isaiah, 
that seemed so directly to foretell the 
He answered that it was just 
poetry and didn’t have to make sense. 

The things we feel are true, yet can- 
not entirely prove by reason, can often 
be said in poetic language. Isaiah did 
more than capture the magic of fine 


+ phrases and stir the hearts of all who 
_ read. He looked with inspired eyes 


» 
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beyond the veil of time and reason into 
the infinite spaces of eternity. We must 
read Isaiah and all the prophets with 


responsive hearts and alert minds. 
} 
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If the poet tries through his verses 
to tell us how he feels, certainly the 
Christian poet can sing of Christ. The 
responsive soul cannot find words in 
prose that will express his attitudes 
toward Christ nor his ideas of Christ. 
Here are some lines by Giles Fletcher 
that express the meaning of Christ to 
the humble disciple far better than any 
carefully developed argument: 


“Christ is a path if any be misled; 
He is a robe, if any naked be; 
If any chance to hunger, He is bread; 
If any be a bondsman, He is free; 
If any be but weak, how strong is He; 
To dead men, life He is; to sick men, 
health; 
To blind men, sight; and to the needy, 
wealth; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure 
without stealth.” 


Understanding the Child 


There is a verse that expresses for 
children something of the ideal we 
may all hold of the baby Jesus. For 
the child this verse suggests that Jesus 
was lovable and that He is always 
watching over those He loves. 


“The cattle are lowing, the poor Baby 
wakes, 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He 
makes, 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus; look down 
from the sky, 

And stay by my cradle to watch 
lullaby.” 


John Oxenham has a poem titled, 
“Like Other Boys,” that begins, “He 
was a boy like other boys.” This poem 
will tell more of the unrecorded truth 
with regard to the boyhood of Jesus 
than volumes of prose. The late Stud- 
dert-Kennedy wrote a verse that re- 
veals through poet’s eyes the years 
Jesus spent as a carpenter. It begins: 


“I wonder what He charged for chairs 
at Nazareth, 

And did men try to beat Him down 

And boast about it in the town... 

From that mad Carpenter?” 


Grace Noll Crowell begins her lines 
on Jesus’ young manhood: 
“TI should like to see a table 
That Jesus, the Carpenter, made, 
Strong with Lebanon lumber, 
' Straight from His axe and blade.” 


Jesus, the Understanding Friend 
The poems are almost without num- 

ber that seek to help us understand the 

meaning of the friendship of Jesus. 


“What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” is 
a gospel hymn with undying qualities. 
Edith M. Thomas wrote a beautiful 
poem called, “Intimate Stranger.” 
These lines are taken from the second 
verse: 


“No one but did confide in Him 
The inmost thoughts he ever had; 
The wayward owned a guide in Him, 
To lead them out of mazes mad.” 


The Passion of Jesus 


J. B. S. Monsell preaches a sermon 
on the Atonement in one verse called 


“In the Garden.” 

“My sins, my sin, my Saviour, 
Their guilt I never knew, 

Till with Thee in the desert 
I near Thy passion drew; 

Till with Thee in the garden, 
I heard Thy pleading prayer, 

And saw the sweat-drops bloody, 
That told Thy sorrow there.” 


Savonarola wrote long years before: 
“Jesus, may our hearts be burning 

With more fervent love for Thee; 
May our hearts be ever turning 

To Thy cross of agony; 
Till in glory parted never 

From the blessed Saviour’s side, 
Graven on our hearts forever, 

Dwell the cross, the Crucified.” 


Study the Christian Poets 


Space allows for only a few selec- 
tions to illustrate the method by which 
we may use poetry to help our faith. 
Take the poems that tell of the differ- 
ent ages of Jesus, or of His offices, or of 
His titles, or of the great crises in His 
life, or of His teaching, or of the be- 
liever’s response to His love, . . . these 
are all profitable fields for study. They 
also offer suggestions for a splendid 
program of poetic readings on the life, 
teachings and meaning of Jesus. One 
of the best aids to such a study is, 
“Christ and the Fine Arts,” by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. For modern verse by 
Lutheran poets there is “Lutheran 
Lyrics,’ by Carney. The hymnbook 
used as a book of poetry will also offer 
a fine selection. It may also discover 
that some favorite hymns do not meas- 
ure up very well to poetic standards. 
Such a study will show that the poets 
are generally far more effective evan- 
gelists than the masters of ponderous 
arguments. Let us thank God for the 
knowledge of Christ we have found 
through Christian poets. 

x * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, September 7. 
Next topic, “Christ in Painting and 
Sculpture.” 
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THE ROOSEVELT DAM SEEN FROM THE APACHE TRAIL 


W hen It Rains in Arizona 


Have you ever heard of a three-inch 
rain? They are quite frequent in 
Phoenix. But wait; let me explain them 
to you. Billowing clouds will pile 
themselves up on the horizon; huge 
black, grey, and some white; others 
all colors of the rainbow. The lightning 
will flash and the thunder rolls from 
one end of the valley to the other; a 
few large raindrops will flatten them- 
selves out on the sidewalks and then 
everything becomes calm and peace- 
ful. The next morning the neighbors 
will ask, “How did you like our three- 
inch rain?” “Three-inch rain?” you 
ask. ‘““Why, it barely sprinkled.” “That’s 
just it,’ comes the answer. “The drops 
were three inches apart.” 

In many localities of the United 
States it rains so often that it is taken 
for granted and is little appreciated, 
but in Phoenix, where the annual rain- 
fall is only seven inches, a good thun- 
der shower is quite an occurrence. And 
rain is appreciated here, for Phoenix, 
in the heart of the beautiful “Valley 
of the Sun,” is the hub of the largest 
irrigation project in our country. Seven 
huge storage dams and 1,400 miles of 
canals and ditches supply the water to 
make this valley a place.of beauty, a 
veritable oasis in the desert, a charm- 
ing garden of three hundred thousand 
acres of deep-soiled and well-watered 
land, producing annual crops to the 
value of $25,000,000. 


The Vision of Farmers 


This was all made possible by the 
determination of the Salt River Valley 


By Harry R. ALLEN 


farmers, who saw the possibility of 
creating a permanent and reliable 
water storage system for their fields. 
As far back as 1889 a petition was sent 
to Congress for an investigation of the 
prospects of an irrigation system for 
the valley, but nothing was done until 
1902, when the Reclamation Act was 
approved and the United States Secre- 
tary of the Interior authorized the Salt 
River Valley project as its first experi- 
ment under the new law. President 
“T. R.” Roosevelt became interested in 
the project, and in 1905 the contract 
was let for the dam which carries his 
name. Roosevelt Dam, 234 feet high, 
was completed in 1911. Since then five 
other dams and powerhouses have been 
constructed and the total cost of the ir- 
rigation project amounts to $43,000,000. 
The total storage capacity of the sys- 
tem is 1,972,000 acre feet of water. An 
acre foot of water is the amount of 
water it takes to cover an acre one foot 
deep. Thus, by the close of 1939 the 
situation had been created that the of- 
ficials of the project had always wanted: 
five dams across the Salt and Verde 
Rivers, and they felt certain that a 
water shortage could never occur. 

As this huge water storage system 
was being completed, the officials found 
themselves facing a dilemma. As one 
dam after another was completed, they 
saw the storage capacity increasing but 
the actual amount of stored water de- 
creasing, due to a lack of rain. Last 
summer there was such a shortage of 
water that many farms were not able 
to produce anything. Aj] the crops 
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were short, and it looked as if Phoenix 
was due for a real depression. A few © 


farmers became discouraged, sold their 
farms for what they could get and 
moved away. Several farms were 
abandoned and could have been se- 
cured for the amount of back taxes. By 


September Roosevelt Dam was empty, | 


and just a trickle of water was left in 
the other dams. No one wanted to talk 
about the situation. Farmers were so 
desperate for water that the local ma- 
chine ‘and pump companies were 
searching all over the United States 
for motors, Diesel or electric, that could 
be used to pump water from the wells. 
If the drought would continue another 
year, Phoenix would be facing the pos- 
sibility of becoming a modern “ghost 
town.” The situation was not pleasant 
to think about. 


Real Thanksgiving 


Graee-Lutheran Church, one of the i 
prominent churches in Phoenix, felt 


that it had many things for which to 


be thankful, in spite of the drought — 


and the poor prospects for the future. 
A Harvest Festival service was 
planned. Fruits and vegetables, some 
full grown, others withered and stunted 


for lack of moisture, were brought to — 


the church. The church was filled with 


people and a real spirit of gratitude to 


God was manifested. 

About this time F. W. Otterbein, 
D.D., pastor of North Austin Lutheran 
Church,Chicago, Ill., came to the city 
to regain his health. He encouraged 
the congregation to hold its own 


Thanksgiving Day service. For many, — 


years the congregation had joined in 
the Union Thanksgiving Day services 
in one of the large downtown churches. 
Some of the members doubted the 
wisdom of trying to have our own 


Thanksgiving Day service, others — 
thought it might be tried for once, and ~ 


a few were enthusiastic. Even though 
some thought we had little to be thank- 
ful for on account of the drought, 

system of house to house calls was 
made, telephones rang, and letters were 
sent inviting the people to come. One 
councilman and charter member be- 
lieved that not more than thirty would 
be present. Another councilman 
thought we could not possibly expect 


more than 125. Much to the joy of — 


everyone when the service began 
nearly every seat in the church was 
taken and chairs had to be placed for 
those coming late. This service seemed 
to bring a new spirit into the congre- 


gation, the kind of a feeling that comes — 


to a boy when he becomes of age. — 


Again prayers of thanksgiving were of- - | 
fered and God was asked to, send the ‘ 


much needed rain. 
Soon after Thanksgiving the new 
seven-room parsonage was started. As — 


the building went up the rains “ne 
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down. Showers and more showers fell, 
the dams began to fill up and by Jan- 
uary 1 enough water had been im- 


pounded to insure good crops for the 


next three years. Here was reason for 
rejoicing and Grace Church felt that 
if the President of the United States 
could hold Thanksgiving when he 
wanted to, the church could also, so a 
special Service of Thanks for the rain 
was held January 12. Again the church 
was taxed to capacity and the service 
was broadcast over radio station KTAR 
(NBC). More rains came, and*as the 
water levels rose behind the dams the 
spirit of the people mounted higher 
and higher and soon the news was out 
that one of the dams was running over. 
Steady showers and drenching down- 
pours continued, and every week 


~-showed a sustained rise in the water 


level behind the dams. It even rained 
on Easter morning, the first time in the 
history of our city. Two services had 
been planned that morning by Grace 
Church to accommodate the increas- 
ing attendances, and in spite of the 
rainfall both services were well at- 


tended and a new record attendance 
was established. 


_ The Governor’s Proclamation 


April 12 it was announced that all 
the dams were overflowing for the first 
time in the history of the irrigation 
project. And this was done by steady 
rains that caused neither floods nor 
damage to property. A movement was 
on foot to hold some kind of a “cele- 
bration” and some of the citizens 
wanted to celebrate with “wine, women 
and whoopee.” Others were more ap- 
preciative and serious, so they compro- 
mised and held a two-day celebration 
April 26 and 27 by a special proclama- 
tion by the Governor. A large mass 
meeting was held at the State Fair 
Grounds, where an appropriate pro- 
gram was conducted. The pastor of 
Grace Church was called upon to offer 
a prayer of thanks to God for the 
abundance of rain. The Governor 
called upon the people to gather in 


their respective churches and give 


thanks, and Grace Church held an- 
other “Service of Thanks for the Rain.” 


Thus the courage and integrity of the 


officials of the Salt River Water Users 


_ Association was vindicated, for, with 


an average amount of rainfall during 
the following years it will be impos- 
sible for the valley ever to experience 
another drought. Their long-cherished 
dream had come true, and the fertile 


_ fields in the Valley of the Sun give 


promise of producing abundant crops. 


A New “Crop” 

But the selfish desires of mankind 
are producing another great “crop” for 
the valley. Due to the sun shining 84 


per cent of the possible time and’ the 


ideal flying conditions here, air fields 
are springing up all over the valley. 
Five government training fields are 
being constructed, and Great Britain 
is erecting a training field for its R. A. 
F. fliers. Primary, basic, and advance 
flying courses are given in this one 
locality alone, and the training bases 
will accommodate more than 8,000 men. 
The cadets are a fine group of boys, 
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and every Sunday a number of them 
are to be seen in the churches of our 
city. God sends us rain from heaven 
to produce crops for man’s need, and 
man trains to rain bombs from the sky 
to destroy and cause misery to unfor- 
tunate innocents. In the midst of this 
confusion the Church holds high the 
Cross of Christ as man’s only hope for 
eternal peace. 
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Wings ie the Won Valley 


THE WITTENBERG CAMPAIGN—RESULTS ACHIEVED 


The annual convention of the Luther 
League of Ohio will meet in Trinity 
Church, Akron, August 30 to Septem- 
ber 1. Opening with the Service of 
Holy Communion Saturday evening, 
the sessions will continue until Mon- 
day afternoon. Finals in the declama- 
tion contest will be held Sunday after- 
noon with a winner from each of the 
four conferences delivering a declama- 
tion on the theme of the convention, 
“Here I Stand.” 

The Rey. John W. Cobb of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., will be the national rep- 
resentative appearing on the program. 
The Rev. Harmon McGuire of Elgin, 
Ill, and the Rev. Maynard A. Stull of 
Youngstown, Ohio, will speak at the 
banquet Monday noon. 


The Wittenberg Campaign 

The Wittenberg College Campaign 
was planned not as a quick, simultane- 
eous, high-pressure campaign, but as a 
consistent and continued effort to meet 
Wittenberg’s needs through methods of 
understanding, interest, and co-opera- 
tion. The first phase of the campaign 
is drawing to a close and it is becoming 
possible to assess the results achieved 
and the task that remains. 

The tangible and most impressive 
achievement is that nearly one-half of 
the goal of $1,200,000 has been secured. 
Of itself this is a monumental achieve- 
ment. In view of attendant circum- 
stances it may well be called a unique 
achievement. It is the largest amount 
subscribed for a Lutheran college since 
1930. It was subscribed under the 
handicap of nearly universal doubt and 
hesitation. It was subscribed in the 
short period of five months and by only 
a portion of the constituency to be 
reached before the whole campaign is 
completed. 

The fundamental fact at this mo- 
ment is that the most difficult and prob- 
lematical part of the Wittenberg Cam- 
paign has resulted in a great victory. 
The amount already subscribed is so 
large and so impressive as to leave no 
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doubt and to justify no excuse for not 
reaching the full goal pledged. More- 
over, the original promise of carrying 
on a campaign for funds in a Christian 
spirit and with regard to the utmost 
good will, has been scrupulously kept. 
Behind the money already subscribed 
stand deepened friendships and. loyal- 
ties to Wittenberg. 

A debt-free and secure Wittenberg 
by the end of 1942 is the goal. That is 
the pledge made five months ago. With 
the coming of fall, further procedures 
will be carried on, workers will resume 
their activity, and the campaign will be 
carried forward toward the goal. 


Installed by President Sittler 


The following pastors were installed 
by the president of synod. Their names 
and the pastorates where they have 
entered upon new work are as follows: 

The Rev. Nevin Stover, Shiloh Par- 
ish, June 29. 

The Rev. Andrew Shilling, London 
Church, July 2. The congregation, un- 
der Pastor Shilling’s care for several 
years, voted recently to remodel the 
basement of the church and build an 
addition to the rear of the present 
building for Sunday school purposes. 

The Rev. Stanage Scott, Malinta 
Parish, July 6. 

The Rev. A. G. Lansberry, Sharon 
Center-Hinckley Parish, July 20. 

The Rev. John Grohne, Calvary 
Church. Cleveland, July 27. 


President Joseph Sittler preached on 
the “Church of the Air” hour June 15. 
A quartet from First Church, Colum- 
bus, sang. 


Dr. M. I. Powell, Home Mission su- 
perintendent, has been confined to his 
home for the past month for a rest. He 
is recovering nicely and will return to 
his office soon. 


The Rev. Herbert Hamburger has 
been called into the chaplaincy of the 
United States Army and was assigned 
to duty at Fort Riley in Kansas. 
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Thanks to the Epiphany Appeal 


CHURCH AT GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA, DEDICATED 


Tue building was not quite finished 
when we stepped into it. Carpenters 
were still putting on the finishing 
touches. Inside the door we stopped 
and looked around. At once one of the 
workmen drew a chalk mark on the 
floor where we had first stopped. We 
asked why he did that, and were told 
that among carpenters in British 
Guiana it was a custom that whenever 
a person entered a new building for the 
first time the spot was marked, and 
that person was supposed to “stand the 
hand.” What does it mean, we asked? 
Well, they said, “stand the hand” means 
the carpenters expect you to give them 
money to buy a bottle of rum. In other 
words, in the States you might say 
“grease the palm.” 

Your missionary had neither the 
money nor the inclination to buy a bot- 
tle of rum for anyone, not even to ful- 
fill a “quaint custom.” We were, how- 
ever, grateful to the carpenters for 
working so fast, and doing a rather 
good job. The cornerstone of Epiphany 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, was laid 
by the pastor, the Rev. Aubrey R. 
Bowen, March 9. The dedication was 
held April 27. Pastor Bowen spent 
practically every hour of his working 
time at the building site or at the lum- 
ber yard during that period, seeing 
that the right kind of cured lumber 
was used. 

And so on the second Sunday after 
Easter the dedication was held in the 
afternoon. The name Epiphany was 
chosen for this small mission congrega- 
tion in British Guiana’s capital city be- 
cause it was the gift of the Church “at 
home” through the Foreign Mission 
Epiphany Appeal of 1940. Three thou- 
sand dollars had been allotted to our 
Georgetown work from this appeal. It 
was felt, too, that since the season and 
name Epiphany certainly speak of the 
power of Christ extending to all lands 
and races, such a name would be fitting 
for a mission abroad which will min- 
ister to people of three or four races. - 

Pastor H. R. Kunkle, the mission- 
ary, performed the act of dedication 
and preached the sermon, and the pas- 
tor of the congregation was in charge 
of the service. The procession from 
the old mission hall a block away en- 
tered the side door, which was un- 
locked by Mrs. Bowen. The building, 
which will seat 125 people comfortably, 
was packed with more than 200 peo- 
ple, and a very good offering was re- 
ceived, 

It had been hoped that Pastor P. A. 
Magalee could be present to preach at 
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the evening service. As his work far 
up the Berbice River prevented his 
presence, the minister of the Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in Georgetown 
was secured. 


The ‘Church Building 

Epiphany congregation is fortunate 
in securing such a complete property 
as a clear gift. It consists of a corner 
lot in the Albouystown section of 
Georgetown on which are situated two 
buildings arranged like an “L.” The 
one is a long “range,” which has been 
repaired and painted and which pro- 
vides a good-sized Sunday school room 
and club room, an office and sacristy 
for the pastor, and a room in which 
the sexton can live, and which will en- 
able his supervision of the property. 

The church itself will seat 125 com- 
fortably. Money was not available for 
the chancel, so it was a gift from Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Bowen. It is a simple but 
attractive and worshipful little build- 
ing. The pulpit and handsome altar of 
native hubaballi wood are to be the gift 
of Dr. Ramdeholl, a brother of Mrs. 
Bowen. This fine native wood looks 
almost like brown marble when pol- 
ished. 

The colorful and attractive hanging 
cross is the gift of St. Mark’s Church, 
Osborn, Ohio, of which the Rev. P. H. 
Weihl is pastor. It was made by Mr. 
Frank Jones of Transfiguration Church 
of Philadelphia. Of solid oak, and poly- 
chromed in red, black, blue and white, 
it is rich in symbolism and adds a fine 
touch of color to the focal point in the 
church. Brass candlesticks were made 
by Mr. John Dillon of Ebenezer 
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Church, New Amsterdam, a brother- 4 
in-law of Pastor Bowen. . 

& 
Faithful Laymen ' 

Epiphany congregation was begun by ~ 
Pastor Bowen two and one-half years 
ago. It is our first Lutheran effort in | | 
the capital and only city of any size in’ | 
the colony. It has from its early days 
been blessed by the constant efforts of 
three laymen—Mr. Parkinson, who 
serves as a lay-reader; Mr. Primo. who 
is the faithful organist; and Mr. Ivan 
Lutchmansingh, who has lately been 
placed in charge of a branch Sunday 
school in an adjacent village. 

Epiphany congregation numbers only 
thirty-six confirmed members. This | 
complete set of buildings is a distinct 
challenge to it to grow and use this 
land and buildings, and the money so 
generously and kindly given by mis- | 
sion-minded friends at home, for the f 
building-of another sector of Christ’s 
kingdom here in this crowded and eco- — 
nomically-disinherited portion of 
Georgetown. And while we believe it 
to be a rather difficult work, it does 
promise to be a worthwhile field in a 
section not over-churched—a field of 
indifferent people with vague Chris-_ 
tian backgrounds, as well as of East 
Indian people with Hindu and Moslem 
background. The branch Sunday school | 
is in the village of La Penitence. 

: 


A CORRECTION 
Tue Lurseran corrects an error in 
the news letter from the Alleghany. | 
Conference of the Synod of Central 
Pennsylvania under date of August 13. 
The Rev. W. Morgan Edwards, called 
to become pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., was grad- 
uated by the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary last May. a 
] 


; The Mission Property at Georgetown, British Guiana 
Epiphany Chapel (ap_left) and the Sunday School Building (at right) 4 


Creek Charge, 


August 27, 1941 


Susquehanna Conference Ves 


CENTENNIAL OF FOLLMER CHURCH SCHOOL 
Student Pastor at State College 


For several years the need has been 
felt for a full-time student pastor at 
Pennsylvania State College. At the 
present time there are 800 Lutheran 
students attending the college; and al- 
though John F. Harkins, D.D., pastor 
of Grace Church, has been giving as 
much time to the student work as the 
duties of his own congregation would 


- permit, it was felt that another man 


should be chosen to relieve him and 


_ more fully meet the needs of the stu- 


dents. A study of the situation was 
recommended at the 1940 session of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and pre- 
sented at the 1941 session, at which 
time the synod adopted a plan of pro- 


' cedure whereby they, together with the 


Board of Education, would provide a 


full-time pastor for the field. A coun- 


cil was chosen which will be respon- 
‘sible for directing the Lutheran stu- 
dent work at State College. This coun- 
cil presented names of pastors to the 


‘Board of Education, from among whom 


the Rev. Edwerth E. Korte was called 
to serve as full-time pastor. 

Mr. Korte has been serving the Plum 
Northumberland 
County, Pa., for five years and is ex- 
ceptionally well fitted to carry on this 
work among young people. His genial 


_ personality and sympathetic under- 


standing will benefit the students, and 
his interest in his work will help make 
his program at the college a success. 
Before accepting a call to the Plum 
Creek Charge he served as assistant 
pastor at Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa., 
under Dr. C. B. Foelsch, 1935-36. He 
was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1932 and from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1935. 

Mr. Korte will attend the Lutheran 
Students’ Association Ashram in’ Wis- 
consin the last week of August, and 


will take up his new duties Septem- 
‘ber 1. 


' Camp Susquehanna for Youth 


—a camp of the Four-fold Life—is 
sponsored by the Susquehanna Con- 


_ ference of the Central Pennsylvania 


Synod. The camp is administered by a 


_ Conference Committee of clerical 
members and representatives of its 
_ several agencies. 


For eighteen years 
this camp has been operative in the 
lives of the intermediate youth of this 
area. Formerly a camp only for boys, 
it has in the past four years extended 


; ; _ its privileges to girls as well. Susque- 
_ hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., has 
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been the generous host throughout the 
camp’s existence. 

This year there were 62 junior high 
boys in camp, June 17-25, under the 
direction of the Rev. J. M. Janson of 
Sunbury. Eleven leaders, mostly pas- 
tors, assisted him. Seventy-nine junior 
high girls were in camp from June 25 
to July 3. The girls were directed by 
Miss M. Margaret Beard of Highspire, 
Pa. Twelve leaders assisted her in our 
largest camp of girls. Campers and 
leaders alike felt that a new high had 
been reached in the attainments and 
challenge of camp. 

Both camps were exceedingly for- 
tunate this year in being able to enlist 
the leadership of Dr. R. M. Dunkel- 
berger, Lutheran missionary on fur- 
lough from India. In response to the 
appeal of China Relief, last year’s 
campers gave to the full support of two 
Chinese for a full year. This year, Lu- 
theran World Action was presented, 
and the campers responded with a gift 
of more than twenty dollars. 


Short Course for Pastors 


The Fourth Annual Short Course for 
Town and Country Pastors was held at 
State College, Pa., June 16 to 20. This 
school is conducted. by the School of 
Agriculture of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and is directed by Dr. W. V. 
Dennis. The enrollment reached a new 
high of 125, making it the largest of all 
similar schools. There were 22 Lu- 
theran pastors enrolled, headed by 
C. P. Swank, D.D., superintendent of 
missions of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. The main speaker at the gen- 
eral sessions throughout the week was 
Mr. Arthur P. Black, Washington, 
D. C., executive secretary of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement. His ad- 
dresses were on Christian Steward- 
ship, and proved by the interest shown 
to be exceptionally helpful. Other 
speakers who challenged the renewal 
of our efforts as they told of the work 
they have accomplished, included the 
Rev. Benton P. Deaton, Wooten, Ky.; 
the Rev. George M. Nell, Effingham, 
Ill; and the Rev. Beecher Rutledge, 
Owego, N. Y. The Short Course is so 
inspirational and intensely practical 
that its value cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 


A Centennial Celebration 

Follmer Lutheran Church, located 
near Milton, Pa., the Rev. Myles 
Smeltz pastor, celebrated the one hun- 
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dredth anniversary of its church school 
July 6. The principal speaker was the 
Rev. Raymond T. Stamm, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor at Gettysburg Seminary, and a 
son of the congregation. The school 
met as early at 1829 or 1830, in a log 
schoolhouse on the site of the present 
sexton’s house. Two men who led in 
the effort were Matthias Ditzler and 
Henry Horlacher. In 1840, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Caspar Stoever, 
the church school was organized, but 
the first session of the school of which 
minutes were accurately kept was 
April 1, 1841. In 1842 the first meeting 
for election of officers was held at the 
home of Daniel Follmer. Ordinary 
length of the church school session in 
1855 was listed as one hour, but in 
earlier years longer sessions were held 
and “intermissions” are recorded. 

In the spring of 1938 the church 
school room was completely renovated. 
The old seats were removed, the floor 
sanded and filled, the walls were 
painted a light buff color, new chairs 
were secured and other repairs made 
at a total cost of $450. Electric lights 
were installed in 1935. In the fall of 
1939 175 new hymnals were purchased 
for the rapidly expanding school. The 
same year the roof was repaired at a 
cost of $125. In 1940 the sexton’s house 
and the church were painted at a cost 
of $360. 

During the present pastorate these 
records have been set: 1938 average 
attendance 93; average offering $6.50; 
thus far in 1941 average attendance 116 
and average offering $13.28. During 
the past century 25 superintendents 
have served the church school and 22 
ministers have served the church. The 
history is to be incorporated in the 
sesqui-centennial booklet, which is to 
be issued for the celebration in 1943. 


Major Park W. Huntington, Regi- 
mental Chaplain of the 198th Coast 
Artillery, Camp ‘Edwards, Mass., has 
recently been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. In addition to his 
regular duties he has been designated 
instructor for the 36th Coast Artillery 
Anti-aircraft Brigade for Chaplains’ 
training. 

Lt. Col. Huntington was among the 
first of the United Lutheran Church 
chaplains ordered into federal service 
last September. St. Stephen’s Church, 
Wilmington, Del., of which he is pas- 
tor, extended him a year’s leave of 
absence. 

Lt. Col. Huntington served nearly 
two years during the World War, five 
years in the Reserve Corps and fifteen 
years as a National Guard chaplain. In 
1935 he was national Chaplain of the 
American Legion. He is the author of 
“The American Way to Happiness.” 
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“Give to Him That Asketh Thee” 


LutHerans of Canada look to their 
mother church for help. 

How can a child live without a 
mother’s care? Many early beginnings 
of the Lutheran Church in the Western 
Hemisphere have come to naught be- 
cause of neglect by their mother 
church. There was a group of Luther- 
ans in Venezuela which accepted the 
Reformation as early as 1529, scarcely 
thirty years after the discovery of 
America. May 9, 1619, a Danish expe- 
dition sailed for Hudson Bay, and there 
on July 8 founded the colony, Nova 


Dania. It brought the first Lutheran 
pastor, Rasmuss Jensen, to these 
shores. Captain Munck writes in his 


journal about the first Lutheran Christ- 
mas celebration in Canada: “After the 
sermon,” so he relates, “according to 
old usage we offered to the pastor, each 
according to his means, some giving 
white fox fur, which the pastor used 
for lining his gown, though he did not 
live long to use it. He died February 
20, 1620, and was buried on American 
soil.” The second Lutheran pastor was 
Lars Larson Rhode, sent to the “to- 
bacco-producing island” (West Indies) 
in 1656, where he conducted Lutheran 
services, which have continued ever 
since. 

These were three of the early begin- 
nings; two of them have only senti- 
mental value today, and only one has 
continued to this day, because the 
mother church has stood behind it all 
these years. We have nothing in Vene- 
zuela now, and what we have in Can- 
ada is of much later origin, but so 
much more firmly established that its 
continuity is assured. It is a poor 
church, to be sure, but it is a healthy 
church, which is growing and expand- 
ing despite all handicaps, and would 
grow even more rapidly, if more men 
could be sent into the field. 

That was again our impression while 
attending the biennial convention of 
the Manitoba Synod. Every time we 
go there we find an increased mem- 
bership and a finer spirit of co-opera- 
tion. Dr, Willison has given Tue Lu- 
THERAN a report of the latest conven- 
tion at Saskatoon and we need add 
nothing except that in Pastor Adalbert 
Goos the synod elected the first native 
Canadian to the presidency. 


Requests Show Life 

Every time we show up at a synod 
meeting we are surrounded by mission- 
aries who confide to us their joys and 
—their troubles. There are always 
more of the latter than of the former. 
We consider it a sign of healthy life 
that so many requests are made to us. 
A rich miser once complained to his 
pastor about continual begging in the 
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Latest addition to the Barrhead 
Parish in Alberta 


church. The pastor replied: “I was at 
the cemetery this morning; as I walked 
among the graves I read the names on 
the tombstones, but nobody asked me 
for anything, everything was quiet, the 
stillness of death. Then I visited a 
humble home in which a poor widow 
lives with six small children. Was it 
quiet there? Ohno; the poor mother 
was continually bestormed with ques- 
tions and demands of her children; 
there was life. And so I say again: it 
is a sign of life that so many demands 
are made on the Church at large; there 
is something doing; there is progress; 
there is a future; and the sacrifices 
made on the mission field justify a de- 
mand for corresponding sacrifices on 
the part of the mother church, and the 
mother church is you.” 

One missionary asks for help to get 
his car out of the repair shop. For four 
days there had been a heavy rain in 
Alberta, and the roads were in a ter- 
rible condition. In spite of that the 
missionary had undertaken the long 
trip of some 800 miles to the meeting 
of synod at Saskatoon, his only chance 
in two. years to meet his brother pas- 
tors. Result: the car was wrecked, and 
it cost him $75 to have it repaired. It 
was no fault of his, judging from our 
own experience. We also were caught 
in the rain, and had to make a detour 
of some 300 miles to get out of Canada 
after the synod meeting. We took the 
best road there was—which is not say- 
ing much—and though we were driv- 
ing at the rate of only 25 miles per hour 
we gently slid into the ditch and had to 
wait until somebody came along to pull 
us out. Ten miles farther we could 
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render the same service to another 
party whom we found in the ditch. 
Nobody. can appreciate the condition 
of the roads, and the nerve-wracking 
task of negotiating them, unless he has 
had a taste of it himself. 

Another missionary asks for money 
to build a chimney for his church to 
comply with a town ordinance; another 
wants to build a garage for his car, 
which when left outside at a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees below zero is almost 
impossible to start; another has lo- — 
cated a 900-pound bell, which is to cost 
only $50; but his congregation cannot 
raise the $50; all they can provide is 
the cost of transportation. None of our 
mission churches, as far as we know, 
could ever afford the luxury of a bell. 
Another needs a horse to carry him to 
the farms of his parish. And so it goes. — 


Building Continues 

Building operations have been going 
on in spite of the restriction and hin- 
drances caused by the war. In Meadow 
Lake, Saskatchewan, a church building 
has been erected for which a young 
man who is managing a farm in Penn- 
sylvania has given $300. In Makwa, in 
the same parish, the church has been 
completed and dedicated with great 
joy. In Duff, Saskatchewan, the erec- 
tion of a church building is about to 
start, the cost having been underwrit- 
ten by a Christian couple in Rochester, 
N. Y., and Luther Place Memorial, 
Washington, D. C. In Smeaton, Sask., 
a Presbyterian church has been pur- 
chased with $300 received from a kind 
woman in Johnstown, Pa.; and in Von 
Mehren, in the same parish, a chureh 
is in course of construction, for which 
a Sunday school in Williamsville, N. Y., 
has furnished the funds. The chureh 
at Choiceland in the same parish is 
about completed; a warmhearted lady 
in Miami, Fla. has furnished the 
money, and sturdy Scandinavians un- 
der the active leadership of Pastor 


Pastor Oygard (left) Aids in Laying 


the Foundation for the Church at 
Choiceland, Sask. 
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Matio Oygard have done the logging 
and constructing. In Bloomsbury, 
Alberta, Pastor Wahl has added an- 
other gem to the collection of fine 
church buildings in the Barrhead Par- 
ish, which Mr. W. Frank Witman of 
Harrisburg has financed with $300 in 
memory of his departed wife. Now 
there is only one congregation in this 
large parish, that of Mosside, which has 
no church building, and must wait for 
some benevolent soul to furnish the 
means with which to supply this need. 
_ Trinity Church, Falun, Alberta, has 
purchased the Swedish church at Cal- 
mar, and is moving it a distance of 17 
miles to the full basement which al- 
ready has been constructed. In North- 
mark, Alberta, an addition to the par- 
sonage was moved four miles, sixteen 
horses being used in the transaction. 


Speaking of Parsonages 

A number of new parishes which 
have been formed recently require an 
equal number of parsonages. One of 
the recent graduates of our seminary 
at Saskatoon writes: “The matter of a 


parsonage is of very great concern to 
me. Your letter of some time ago that 
you were trying to get $250 for that 
purpose was most welcome. I hope my 
people will do as well, if not better. 
Some of them seem to expect me to go 
from house to house, as I am doing 
now. This is most unsatisfactory. I 
have been here only six days, and I 
am getting ready to move a third time. 
Where to live is a problem. Ashern is 
a likely place; but there are no houses 
available.” | 

Another pastor is compelled to live 
some fifteen miles away from his par- 
ish. We have four such new parishes, 
each with the same housing problem, 
which ought to be solved as quickly 
as possible if the missionary is to do 
effective work. 

These are some of the problems 
which beset us. They are the Church’s 
problems; they are your problems; 
what are you going to do about it? 

Ernst A. TAPPERT, 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th St., New York. 
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| California Si heme 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN LOS ANGELES 


Los ANGELES and its environs are ac- 
credited with rapidly becoming an in- 
fluential collegiate, musical, art, fash- 
ion, and manufacturing center. When 
I visited California in 1906, it was not 

‘so. Questioned by friends who were 
showing me the sights in the then am- 
bitious and unfinished city, as to where 
I would invest were I seeking a loca- 
tion—presuming, of course, it would be 

somewhere in Los Angeles—I replied 

_ that I would go back to Kansas City, 
the thriving city by the Kaw that has 
withstood the shock of several nation- 
wide panics better than any other city 
west of Chicago. Then California’s 

_ chief asset was climate and her chief 
source of income tourists. 

_ What a change in thirty-five years! 

_ Everybody knows of Hollywood Bowl, 
with the annual Symphony under the 
_ Stars. Certainly there are other bowls 
_ here and there just as popular and just 
as worthy of enthusiastic laudation; but 
_ to us, no other location has the roman- 
tie setting in the midst of clamorous 
traffic in a roaring town, as our bowl. 
As you know, two of our most widely 
_known public speakers—Lindberg and 
Willkie—recently appeared among us 
greeted by thousands of enthusiastic 
admirers, in the bowl. No, I have no 
urge to broadcast an opinion as to the 
relative merits of the seemingly oppo- 
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By Dr. Joun A. M. ZrrcLer 


site positions of these two worthy men. 
You, no doubt, have your own judg- 
ment in the matter: I have mine. 

Our beloved California Poet Laure- 
ate, Hon. John Steven McGroarty, in his 
weekly letter in the Los Angeles Times, 
makes reference to an organization 
called, “The Friendly Fellows Club.” 
He quotes from one of their bulletins: 
“Strange how ready too many of us 
are with quick, hot words. But when 
we stop to think how many times God 
has reason to be grieved with our own 
selves, we aren’t so eager to cast stones 
at our fellow sinners.” 

Such words are timely these bel- 
ligerent.days. Level-headed though we 
may think ourselves, and as we some- 
times vociferously claim to be, the po- 
litical, social, and economic cross-cur- 
rents amid which we struggle threaten 
at times to engulf us. It is well, then, 
to consider this proverb: “He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.” 

Whatever else comes out of Holly- 
wood, it is gratifying to note that our 
music artists generously donate their 
talent to all manner of benefit enter- 
tainments. So much for the music 
supremacy of Los Angeles. 

We have had in mind for some time 
the marshaling of statistics regarding 
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HENRY F. HEUER DEAD 

At Atlantic City on August 20 after 
a brief acute illness Henry F. Heuer 
entered into rest. His activities in the 
Church extending over several decades 
have distinguished his life. A valua- 
tion of his services will be published in 
a later issue. 


the institutions of higher education in 
and about Los Angeles. The summary 
would be informing, to say the least. 
And should San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Palo-Alto (Mr. Hoover’s alma mater), 
and Berkeley be included, I take it that 
the claim of the growing influence of 
California in the field of higher educa- 
tion would be sustained. 


The Art Center 

The real art center of Southern Cali- 
fornia is the picturesque little city of 
Laguna Beach, 45 miles from Los 
Angeles, on the Coast Highway toward 
San Diego. Built on either side the 
highway, artists’ homes and rest 
havens cling to the side of. the cliffs 
fronting the ocean—a seemingly pre- 
carious anchorage—or on the brow of 
the hills on the opposite side of the 
village. 

Beginning the last of July, and con- 
tinuing twelve days, living pictures of 
the world’s famous masterpieces in 
painting and sculpture were repro- 
duced at Laguna’s tenth annual Fes- 
tival of Arts, in their recently com- 
pleted Irvine Bowl. Each night’s per- 
formance closed with the reproduction 
of Leonardo da Vinci’s “Last Supper.” 

You might travel the world over, and 
not find elsewhere so unique an art 
exhibit. 

As I look over the far-flung and still 
expanding Los Angeles area, I see nu- 
merous manufactory plants that were 
not here thirty-five years ago: auto- 
mobile assembly plants, tire and air- 
ship factories, packing plants, furniture 
manufactories—not to mention the ex- 
panding shipping industries at San 
Pedro, and Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbors; and the flying fields. 

The latest acquisition is the purchase 
of 100 acres from the Bixby Estate in 
East Long Beach, for a $3,200,000 ma- 
rine hospital. 


A Legacy 

Speaking of Long Beach, Trinity 
Church has just come into possession 
of a $1,500 legacy from the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Weisenborn. This church 
has frequently been remembered in the 
wills of her members. This speaks well 
for the wise counseling of the pastor 
as also of the loyalty of the members. 

Dr. D. J. Snyder, after an absence of 
seven weeks, under surgical treatment 
and during convalesence at home, is 
occupying his pulpit again, beginning 
the first Sunday in August. 
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Centennial Services 


St. John’s Church, East Potter, N. Y., 
celebrated the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its organization with special 
services August 3. At the Chief Serv- 
ice the steeple cross was dedicated and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch of the Board of 
American Missions. The pastor, the 
Rev. Rudolf Ludwig, read the service. 
At two o’clock a picnic lunch was en- 
joyed on the grounds of the church. 
This was followed by a program at 
which felicitations were expressed and 
reminiscenses were enjoyed. The in- 
vited speakers present were Pastors 
Frederick Reissig, Dr. A. C. Schenck, 
Luther B. Scheehl, Clarence Braun, 
Carl Betz, and Leopold Bernhard. 

The offerings of the day will be used 
for the building of a basement in the 
church and additions to meet ade- 
quately the needs of the Sunday school 
work and social gatherings. 

The present church was dedicated 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Joseph 
B. Gross, in 1850. The congregation has 
belonged to the Pennsylvania Synod, 
the New York Ministerium, and since 
1918 to the United Synod of New York. 
Its life has been spent partly as one of 
several congregations forming a parish 
and also as a separate parish. The pres- 
ent pastor, the twenty-fourth, was in- 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York’s out- 
standing hotel value. 


14 East 28th>"st. 
New York 


Christ 
Lutheran Church 


Charles and Hill Streets 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


“The Church You Can't Forget’’ 


Sunday Services 


Bible School, 9.45 A. M. 
Morning Worship, 8.30 and 11 A. M. 
(During July and August) 


JOHN L. DEATON, D.D., Pastor 
L. M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. 
Pastor Emeritus 
RODGER M. SINGER, B.D. 
Assistant Pastor 


A Cordial Welcome to All 


Hote 


stalled in September 1940, and since 
that time the menjbership has in- 
creased from 66 to 98; weekday re- 
ligious instruction at the local school 
is conducted by the pastor; midweek 


‘THE LUTHERAN 


services during Lent were resumed 


after a lapse of some years; anda senior 


and young people’s choir were organ- _ 


ized to assist the pastor in the rendi- | 


tion of the liturgy. 


Directory of Lutheran Chaplains 


CHANGES IN ASSIGNMENT OF LUTHERAN CHAPLAINS 


MARYLAND 


Ft. George G. Meade, 176th Fr. Av. sccsnecnsmustaneeanets 


VIRGINIA 


Camp Pendleton, Virginia Beach.................. 


PUERTO RICO 


Losey Field, Office of the Chaplain.......... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Indiantown Gap Hdg. 23theDivircm econ ner 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Nichols Mields\Rizalisce. ieceee en 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego, Naval Training Station 


WASHINGTON 


iecarret ermine a Oliver D. Coble 


Ap es aie Charles L. Lack 


Week hatte et ad Peter C. Schroder 


at eee eer “paces P. Wuebbens 


J. R. Belt 


Justus H. Liesmann 


Vancouver, Post Chaplain, Barnes Hospital... George H. Cooper 


ILLINOIS 


Great Lakes, U. S. Naval Training Station... 


NEW YORK 


Brooklymin Navy ccd nore se ees ee 


Emil F. Redmann 


gees ie ce te eas Luther F. Gerhart 


ADDITIONAL LUTHERAN CHAPLAINS 


CALIFORNIA 


Camp Callan, Hdq. C. A. of Replacement Centerv......... 
Camp Roberts, 78th Inf. Tng. Bn... 
Camp Roberts, Hdq. 11th F. A. Training Regiment...... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


_Howard F. Bomhoft 


iin 6 ea bc to H. C. Hemmeter—SMo 


DAW tude Klaustermey= ee 


Indiantown Gap, 112th Inf. ee 28the Divenea: Donald W. Brown 


NEW YORK 


Pine Camp; Station’Complement..22 25.00 cee 


KENTUCKY 


eRe STN ENS Alex E, Falk 


John W. Early 


Fort Knox, Armored Force Replacement Centev............ Walter H. Ruth 


KANSAS 


Fort Riley, Cavalry Replacement Tng. Centev............ 


LOUISIANA 
Camp Livingston, 128th Inf., 32d Div 


OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill, F. A. School 


TEXAS 
Camp Wolters, Hdq. 51st Inf. Tng. Bn 


ENE, a oy oe Edward C. Kienert—SMo — 


i ee John H. Laughner 


ADDITIONAL ADDRESSES OF LUTHERAN SERVICE 


PASTORS AND CENTERS 


Rev. William E. Fox, Box 1264, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Rev. Herman Wennermark, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Lutheran Service Center, 1104144 Broadway, 


Coltnibus 5 Gare. ceo eee e as each ade ee Rev. Rausch 
Lutheran Service Center, 114 W. City Hall Ave., 

Norfolles Viawecaicccc cette te eae acta ev. Fred A. Smith 
Lutheran Service Center, Tacoma, Wash, vcs Rev. V. E. Thoreen 
Lutheran Service Center, Sixth and Market St., 

Wilmington, NiiGie a ee tanec ere a eee ee Rev. 


W. B. Freed 


..H, F,. Hamburger 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 

+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


_ Charley’s Aunt 


Farce. The famous play 
(Fox) about the perennial Oxford 
Jack Benny student who poses as the 


Kay Francis 
Edmund Gwenn 


“aunt from Brazil” 
chaperone his roommates, 


British and American accents are 
wildly mixed, but this fault is for- 
gotten when the laughs start. Rec- 
to reation of atmosphere is effective. 
Simply and completely fun. AVESOY) 


m thus launching wild array 


of ludicrous encounters. 


Dance Hall Comedy. Singer in dance 
me (Fox) hall feuds with manager 
Wm, Henry on finding him unethical, 


Carole Landis 
- Cesar Romero 
| to wed him. 


Hold That Ghost Farce. 


(Univ.) herit an ancient tavern 
Bud Abbott from a gangster and spend 
Lou Costello a ghost-ridden night es- 
Joan Davis caping from the former 


henchmen who seek hid- 


den treasure. 


| {Ku Kan (Adven- 
, ture Epics; 
photographed 
by Rey Scott) 


king. 

| 4 Melody for Three Drama. Dr. Christian sees 
b (RKO) that young violin prodigy 
th Jean Hersholt meets his father, a famous 
_ Toscha Seidel conductor, and that the 
_-~Fay Wray parents are reunited. In- 
{ cludes tour of broadcasting 
studio. 

a 


_ This Way, Please 

r (Par.) 

, Betty Grable 
M. Livingstone 
Fibber McGee 
and Molly 


| 
| < 
Buddy Rogers formers. 


but in the end saves him 
from scrape and promises 


The comedians in- 


Documentary of life 
China in the face of Jap- 
anese onslaught, with treks 
up Burma Road and to 
Tibetan frontier, plus the 
all-out bombing of Chung- 


Comedy, with music. 
background for typical 
“acts” by popular radio 
stars, a movie theatre seek- 
ing stage material, with a 
triangle among the per- 


Lacks any real story interest and 
hasn’t enough of anything else to 
recommend it. Ethical issues are un- 
resolved. Mostly a waste of time. 


Could do without the Andrews Sis- 
ters and Ted Lewis and his orchestra, 
added to original film. Otherwise, it 
is a hilarious round of wisecracks in 
typcal Abbott-Costello style; if you 
like it, good fun. M, Y 


in Technically, the colored films are not 
so good, but the subject matter and 
the remarkably vivid action portrayed 
make it an outstanding contribution. 
Omits mention of mission work. In- 
formative, convincing. 1 4 


Story and acting are stilted, with co- 
incidence playing a huge part and 
some characterizations overdone. But 
the inspiring performance of the 
young violinist makes the film def- 
initely worth seeing. M, Y,C 


As Light and frivolous, with slight story 
content. But the fun is spontaneous, 
and the individual acts will please the 
radio favorites’ following. Pleasant. 

M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, The Big 


P; Store, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ 
i Town, Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 
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Q Capable Leadership 
Dr. Hackenberg 


Willard M. Hackenberg, D.D., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, recently observed his 
| fifteenth anniversary as pastor of St. 

_ John’s Church. His is the second long- 
est pastorate in the history of the con- 
gregation and, with one exception, in 
_ Zanesville, a city of 40,000 population. 
¢ A recent illness necessitating a 


For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
_ Blossoms in the Dust, Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss 
_ Jones, The Fight for Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, The Girls in the News, Meet 
John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, Penny Serenade. 


serious operation prevented his preach- 
ing at the anniversary service, August 
3, and other plans for the celebration 
of the occasion had to be curtailed. 
However, he had recovered sufficiently 
to attend the service, and the pulpit 
was ably supplied by the Rev. Joseph 
Frease of Columbus, Ohio, Director of 
Education and Young People’s Work of 
the Synod of Ohio. Mr. Frease, preach- 
ing on the theme, “Watch and Remem- 
ber,” spoke very highly of Dr. Hack- 
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Kindergarten to College! 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890. Conducted by Deaconesses. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6-18 
Elementary Grades. Junior and Senior High. 
Accredited. College Preparatory or General Course. 
Scholarship and Character equally emphasized. 
Spacious and well-equipped playgrounds and 
gymnasium. 
For further information call personally or 
send for catalog L. 
2200-2400 GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
Rey. E.F.Bachmann,D.D. Sister Margaret Schueder 
Principal Assistant 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ol. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard ,F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 
VESPERS 


New Ventilating System 


MARION 
GO ELE GE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior Col- 
lege and last two years 
of High School in fa- 
mous “'blue grass'' re- 
gion of Virginia. Lib- 
eral Arts, Pre-library, 
Pre-nursing, Pre-journal- ~~ 4 

ism, Pre-Sacial work, Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Speech, Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of Southern 
culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to $485.00. Cata- 
logue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, 
Marion, Va. 


enberg’s devotion to duty and the out- 
standing service he had rendered the 
congregation during his ministry. 

Dr. Hackenberg has served but three 
congregations during his ministry. 
Upon graduation from Hamma Divinity 
School his first charge was Second Lu- 
theran Church, Dayton, Ohio, which he 
served for eleven years. From there 
he moved to Shelby for an eight-year 
pastorate. For three years he held the 
position of Missionary Superintendent 
of the Synod of Ohio, which office he 
relinquished in 1926 to accept the call 
of the Zanesville congregation, then in 
the midst of erecting a new church. 
Under his wise and capable leadership 
the building program was completed 
and the indebtedness thus incurred re- 
duced to a minimum. 

During the fifteen years Pastor 
Hackenberg has baptized 186 infants, 
and 595 adult members have been re- 
ceived into the congregation. He has 
officiated at 127 marriages and 256 
funerals. The records show total ex- 
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penditures of $570,000 for the period; chairman of the Ministerial Education 
$140,000 for current expense, $60,000 Committee and director of Wittenberg 
for benevolence and $370,000 for church College. : 
building expense. In spite of a period Locally he has been active in every 
of unusual expense at home, the con- line in which his services have been 
gregation has participated in every required. While he has served as pres- 
movement and appeal of the United ident of the Ministerial Association, his 
Lutheran Church and the Synod of outstanding work in that organization 
Ohio. Dr. Hackenberg is exceedingly has been that of chairman of the Holy 
proud of the fact that he has never Week Committee. This responsibility 
been pastor of a congregation which has been given him for ten successive 
did not meet its apportionment in full. years, during which he has brought to 
Dr. Hackenberg has been a leader the city outstanding preachers, whose 
in the Synod of Ohio, serving at va- deeply spiritual messages have im- 
rious times as secretary of synod, pressed large interdenominational au- 
member and chairman of the Examin- diences. He has won the admiration 
ing Committee, chairman of the Stew- and respect of the entire community 
ardship Committee. At present he is and his counsel is widely sought. 


NEW RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARDS 


Attractively lithographed in color and printed on fine grade card stock. With invitation 
printed on address side. Use these cards to encourage large attendance on Rally Day. 
Price, 20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 1947. Primary 
Department. Group 
of scholars joy - 
fully singing their 
Rally Day songs. 
Slogan — “Sing a 
song of Rally 
Day.’ Bible Verse 
Sine unto the 
Lord. Psalm 96: 2. 


uN 


No. 1945 No. 1947 


No. 1946. Beginner’s De- 
partment. The boys 
and girls are so glad 
that their Rally Day 


No. 1945. Cradle Roll 
and Nursery Depart- 
ment. Group of inter- 
ested children in their 
classroom. Slogan — 
“Come, have a happy 
time with us on Ral- 
ly Day.” Bible Verse 

- —Jesus took them in 
his arms and blessed 
them. Mark 10: 16. 


invitations have ar- 
rived. Slogan—‘‘These 
children say, hurry 
and read the good 
news the postman has 
brought us about Ral- 
ly Day.” Bible Verse 
—Every good gift is 
from above. Jas. 1:17. 


No. 1946 


No. 1948. Junior Department. Slogan—‘‘Next 
Sunday is Rally Day. Let’s have the big- 
gest yet.’’ Bible Verse—I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into the 
house of the Lord. Psalm 122: 1. 


No. 1949. Young People, Senior and General 
Card. A card that will have great appeal. 
Slogan—“All roads lead to Rally Day in 
our church.” Bible Verse—Let us exalt 
His name together. Psalm 34:3. 


No. 1949 No. 1948 


No. 1027. Adult or General Use. With full-color pictu 
from Kodachrome photograph. # reypenrcducrs 


THE CALL OF COOS MOUSE 


is strong on 


RALLY , DAY 


gitse RALLY - HO/ oe a 
7 Or; \THE GEPTOCETMER TINE Sed ace Ne : 
; GIR, cea rociSiewn | No. 604. Adult or General Use. Mec Staday” 4 
4 REA STea PENS With full color illustration of Le eaporsabeay 
aeRO HO EIAA: . Streamlined. engine. . Slogan— 5 5 Othe 


Rally-Ho and verse announce- 
ment. Also Bible Verse. 


No. 1027 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
Thirteenth and Spruce Streets - - - Philadelphia 
CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 
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Susquehanna University 


at Selinsgrove, Pa., will offer during 

the coming year a new two-hour course 
entitled, “American Problems in World — 
Relationships.” During the first sem- | 
ester this course will be taught by Dr. | | 
William A. Russ, Jr., head of the his- | 
tory department. During the second | 
semester the course will be taught by — 
Dr. Harvey A. Heath, head of the eco- 
nomics department and Mr. Carter C. 
Osterbind, assistant professor in busi- | 
ness administration. a 

It is thought that such a course in 
World Relationships will assist the in- 
coming students to adjust themselves 
to the genuine needs of the day. 

In addition to the above course, Sus- 
quehanna University will resume the 
teaching of Spanish as a contribution 
to the “good neighbor’ relationship | 
with South America. This course will 
be taught by Dr. Lois Boe, of the mod- — 
ern language department. "f 

During the summer three members _ 
of the Susquehanna University faculty 
have been assisting Pennsylvania State 
College in their many National De- 
fense Schools throughout Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Adam J. Smith, professor of mathe- 
matics; Dr. Paul J. Ovrebo, professor 
of physics; and Dr. John J. Houtz, as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, have 
been teaching in the National Defense - 
Schools located at Mt. Carmel and 
Shamokin. 


The Luther Academy 
at Dubuque 


Tue fifth annual Luther Academy 
was held July 22-30. As formerly, the 
place was the Wartburg Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. Since the 
inception of the Academy, the plan has 
been to have as lecturers representa- 
tives of the various general bodies a 
Lutherans in America. The represen 
tative from the United Lutheran ~ 
Church in America this year was Prof. 
John Schmidt of the Southern Sem- 
inary, Columbia, S. C., whose subject 
was, “English Lutheran Preaching—A 
Critical Review.” . 


Ay 
While all lectures were eminently 
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worthwhile, some were of exception- 
ally. high calibre and intrinsic. value. 4 
Without reflecting in the least on any 
of the speakers, it is only fair to say j 
that Dr. M. Reu, who was referred to 


body as the greatest man in the Lu- 
theran Church in America, has from 
the beginning been the moving spirit 
of the Academy and the man who has 
set its high standards. 


turers, came from various Lutheran 
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bodies in America and from many dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Living 
among such a group, sharing the same 

_dormitories and diningroom, and hear- 
ing the lectures and general discussions 
on timely subjects seldom, if ever, 
treated in a similar way anywhere else, 
cannot but be distinctly stimulating in 
thought and broadening in vision. At 
least the present writer, who traveled 
more than two thousand miles to at- 
tend, was so impressed with the value 
of the Academy that he hopes, and al- 
ready is making plans, to attend next 
year. Fortunately, too, the expenses 
are reasonable. 

In private conversation on the after- 
noon of the second day of the Academy 
a man who a few years ago had at- 

_tended the original Luther Academy in 
Sondershausen, Germany, was asked 
how the American Academy compared 
with the original. His ready reply was, 
“Very favorably. So far, both the at- 
tendance and the lectures have been 
‘better than those at Sondershausen.” 

E. B. KEIsuer. 


| Wisconsin News 


The Rev. E. J. Blenker, university 
student pastor at Madison, Wis., has 
resigned that work to accept a call to 
become pastor of Zion Church, The 
' Dalles, Oregon, a congregation of the 
‘Pacific Synod. 

Mr. Blenker has spent the fur years 
of his ministry in Madison, first as sup- 
ply pastor of Luther Memorial Church 
during a vacancy in the pastorate. 
When student service was reopened by 
the Board of Education of the U. L. 
C. A., he was called by the Board to 
work exclusively among the students 


at the University of Wisconsin, and 


later was called jointly by this Board 
and the congregations of the American 
Lutheran Conference to continue his 
good work. 

Mr. Blenker becomes pastor of a 
well-established congregation. He is a 
graduate of the Northwestern Sem- 
inary, class of 1936. 


The Rev. Richard W. Roth, pastor for 
two years of Bethlehem ONS Por- 
tage, Wis., and previously assistant 


_ pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Neenah, 


Wis., has accepted a call to become pas- 


tor of Good Shepherd Church, Chi- 


-eago, Ill. Mr. Roth has succeeded in 
establishing the new mission at Port- 

age on a firm basis. Just prior to his 
call, the Portage congregation voted to 

purchase a $3,000 property as a per- 

_manent location. He leaves the field in 
good condition, a fine contribution to 
the Northwest Synod’s progress in mis- 
sion work. 


Sharon, Wis. Christ Church, Dr. 
Lebbeus Woods pastor, held a very 


successful summer vacation Bible 
school. The school was divided into 
Beginners, Primary and Juniors. The 
material furnished by the Children of 
the Church committee was used and 
was found highly satisfactory. Three 
university graduates were among the 
teachers. 

Other years the work has been 
hindered and the leaders have been 
able to accomplish very little on ac- 
count of irregular attendance, but this 
year there was a perfect attendance, 
not a child wanted to miss his or her 
work sheet. These sheets bound to- 
gether made a very attractive book, 
which each child was allowed to keep 
at the close of the school. 

On the last day the children and 
their teachers and many of the mothers 
enjoyed a picnic in the city park. The 
unique feature, perhaps, of the ‘school 
was the use of the material for a Chil- 
dren’s Day program on Sunday follow- 
ing the Bible school. 

Miss Mary Morrison Woods, daughter 
of Pastor and Mrs. Woods, was united 
in marriage with Burnise Clifford 
Olsen, Clinton, Wis., Sunday afternoon, 
July 27, in Christ Church. During her 
student days at the University of Wis- 
consin in Madison the bride was a 
member of the choir of Luther Memo- 
rial Church and was active in the Lu- 
theran Student Association, having 
served as president of Mississippi Val- 
ley Region and as recording secretary 
of the national association. 


OBITUARY 
Helen Rhoda Haker 


sixteen-year-old daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. 
M. A. Haker of Lindstrom, Minn., died after a 
brief and sudden illness July 21. The funeral 
was held July 24 in Trinity Church, Lindstrom, 
of which Mr. Haker was pastor, and was con- 
ducted by the president of the Synod of the 
Northwest, R. H. Gerberding, D.D. The senior 
class of the high school and the school band 
attended the service in a body. 

Helen had been popular in church and school 
circles. She is survived by her parents, a 
younger sister and two younger brothers. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Abraham, Joseph, from 2218 Des Plaines St., 
Blue Island, Ill., to 2442 James St., Blue 
Island, Ill. 

Bickley, J. J., from P. O. Box 1262, Dallas, 
N. to General Delivery, Chapin, S. (on 

deF reese, Louis H., from 226 E. 20th St., South 
Sioux City, Nebr., to 6836 Avenue “F, » Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Hamburger, H. F., from 30642 S. Jefferson St., 
Junction’ City, Kan., to ¢. R. T.'C., Fort 
Riley, Kan. 

Lack, C. L., from U. S. A. 14, Ashby St., Apt. 
B, Alexandria, Va., to Ponce Air Base, Lasey 
Field, Puerto Rico. 

Lamartine, Ph., from 209 Cattell St.. Easton, 
Pa., to R. R. 2, c/o Wester, Phillipsburg, N: J: 

Rhoads, Luke H., from 1407 12th Ave., Altoona, 
Pa., to 2510 Grandview Ave., Altoona, Pa. 

Voehringer, E. F., from 123 71st St., New York, 
N. Y., to 123 W. 71st. St., New York, N. Y. 

Wolf. Richard C., from 50 W. Broadway, Ply- 
pon Ohio, to 111 Market St., Bloomsburg, 


Glenn, J. O., from 812 7th Ave., Laurel, Miss., 
to 605 South 5th Ave., Columbus, Miss. 

Kniseley, Karl E., from 38 W. Phil-Ellena St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Scenery Hill, Pa. 

Misenheimer, Ernest, from 623 S. Main St., 
Salisbury. N. C., to 419 N. Henderson St., 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Ott, J. W., from 2661 Wexford Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio, to 108 Roessner Ave., Hagerstown, Md. 

Park, G. H. C., from 1411 N. 20th St., Birming- 
ham, Ala., to Chapin, S. C 
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RGEISSLER Ih INC. 


450 SOXTH AVE.NEAR 10 @ ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishi in 


IN CARVED WOOD AND | 
PONCE inne 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Sell Christmas cards that express the true 

joy of Christmas. 21 exceptionally beautiful 
folders with scripture texts to sell for $1—all 
triumphs of greeting card artistry. Furnished 
with or without name imprinted. Earn additional 

y big profits with our sensational 50 for$1 line, Every- 
day Boxes and Christmas Wrappings. 12 other 
fast money makers. Liberal Sample Offer. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Quick Service. Rush request 
for box on approval and Free Money Making Plan. 


WESTERN ART STUDIOS, Dept. RA 24 
257 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Make it a delight- 
ful vacation at 
Colton Manor. 
More luxury—but 
NO MORE in 
cost! 250 sea- 
cooled rooms, 
sea-water baths 
.-. Ship’s Sun 
Deck”. Bathing direct from 
hotel. Fine food. Booklet. 


WEEKLY AS LOW AS 


$ perperson, doubleroom 
and bath, with meals, 2 
persons in room, 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 


Pennsylvania Ave, Paul Auchter, Mor. 


WANTED 


One Hundred Good Used Books of Worship 
with music. Reply: A. J. A., 2nd Floor, 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRYON HALL 
29TH and GLENWOOD AVE., PHILA. 
Lutheran Hospice for Girls. 
Rates Reasonable. 
Director—Miss Sarah Catherman. 


Ritterpusch, Howard H., from 520 “D” St., 
Sparrows Point, Md., to S. E. Cor. “D” and 
7th St., Sparrows Point. Md. 

Romeis, H. Paul, from 773 “H’ St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., to 773 25th St., San Bernar- 
dino, Calif. 


TerVehn, H. C., from R. F. D. 
Pike, Dayton, Ohio, to 232 5th St., N. 
Barberton, Ohio. 

Vosseler, E. A., from 637 20th Ave., Longview. 
Wash., to 3058 Juniper St., San Diego, Calif. 

Wennermark, H., from De Soto, Ill., to Fay- 
etteville, N. C 


A CALLED MEETING 


A one-day called meeting of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, China Grove, 
N. C., September 25, beginning at 9.30 A. M. 

F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


5, New Troy 
W., 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of. the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held Septem- 
ber 30-October 2 in Emmanuel Church, High 
Point, N. C., F. L. Conrad, D.D., pastor. Open- 
ing service Tuesday at 10.30 A. M. 

Mrs. Earl K. Bodie, Sec. 


PASTORAL RETREAT 


The annual retreat of the Wilkes-Barre- 
Scranton Pastoral Association will be held in 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Kingston, Pa., 
September 15-17, beginning with Vespers at 8.00 
P. M., September 15. 

Vv. B. Yeich. 


E. O. Steigerwalt, 
The Committee. 
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5 i THE LUTHERAN 


REMEMBER ? 


September is Parish Education Month, so_ 
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for broadcast distribution. ; 


place your order now for a supply of leaflets 
‘ 


‘Wilan | NEW Leaflets . 

imine S # 

te, Week Ends and Weak Ends 7 
To emphasize the proper use of the Lord’s day. ; 

Bill and William P 


To show how personal participation in the activities of the church — 
strengthen and deepen the Christian faith and life of the individual. 


) 


Saving a Life 


To point out the value of the individual so as to inspire the congrega- ¢ 
tion and its leaders to seek every unreached boy and girl, young person 


| and adult. 

Saving A - : - 
| Ge Stick to Your Promise ae: | F 
i Week Ends - ~ To remind parents of their promises at the time of the baptism of their — 


Weak Ends child, te 


i 


4 
re) 
ee 

Price of Leaflets—45 cents a hundred. if 

" 
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LEAFLETS FROM PREVIOUS YEARS: A Talk With My Self; Wallet Wisdom; Geysers; Castings; Soul Film; “I Be- — 


im 


lieve—’’; Time; Winds; Power; I Was Glad. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


NEW RECOGNITION CARD 


An attractive card designed to keep before each teacher, officer, leader 
or church worker the nature of his obligation and source of empower- 
ment, it should be presented at an installation or when a position is 


accepted in an organization. 


This year the recognition card contains the photograph of a young man 
and a young woman, both reading Bibles, the following verse: “Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth,” and a calendar showing 
the church school year—September, 1941 to August, 1942. A presen- 


tation form is on the reverse side. 


Price, 25 cents a dozen; $1.75 a hundred. 


A limited number of our 1940 Recognition Card is also available. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia 


